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1e will limit the extent of his knowledge. It 


‘confines the movements of his mind in narrower chan- 


© 


nels; engages him in exertions less diversified, and di- 
_rects him to fewer objects of excitement and ambition. 
| Not so in the United States: the lawyer here is one day 
in a Court of Common Law, and another in Chancery. 


| He examines and discusses, with equal learning and fa- 


| 


cility, questions in every branch of the science; civil, 
maritime, ecclesiastical. He sometimes addresses a 


is not my design to carry you through any learned or | judge without a jury, and sometimes a jury without a 


difficult disquisition. 
dertaking to present to your consideration some practi- 
cal lessons, which may be found useful, not only in your 


preparation for the bar, but in your subsequent pro- | 


gress in your profession. 
When a young man enters upon an occupation which 
is to be_the business of his life, it is all important that 


has adopted. A mistake of this point may mis direct 
him in his whole course. If he elevates his aim too 
high or too low, he will miss his object, and all his ef- 
forts will but exhaust his strength and embitter’ his 
disappointment. 
know what is required of him; to attain distinction and 
excellence, he must learn in what they consist. 

The student of law, in this country, who commences 
his labors with sordid and narrow views; who has no 
other object than the profits of the profession; and will 
be satisfied if it procures for himself the means of ex- 
istence, may be respectable and useful, but he will ne- 
ver reach the high eminences of his calling, nor add 
any thing to its dignity and importance. 

It is a reproach, often visited on the profession, that 
all its studies are technical; that it confines and cramps 
the powers of the mind, and extinguishes the ardour 
of genius in the dull routine of prescriled opinions and 
operations; that it is inimical to liberal and extended 
views, and habituates us to consider and decide every 
question by some arbitrary precedent or artificial rule, 
rather than by general principles and great results. 
From a hasty adoption of such opinions, it is passed 
almost into a maxim, that a lawyer cannot be a states- 
man. This sentiment is peculiarly acceptable to those 
who have endeavoured, in vain, to become lawyers, and 
find it more easy to impose upon themselves,and some- 
times upon others, the belief that they are great states- 
men, with intellects too gigantic for a business which 
puts some restraint upon the imagination, and assumes 
some guidance of the judgment. The failure of some dis- 
tinguished advocates in England, when they have tried 
their strength on the floor of the House of Commons, 
and mingled in the war of politics with the mightiest 
of the land, has afforded some ground for this stigma 
on the profession. It is obvious that the argument 
drawn from such instances is very unsatisfactory, and 
the premises by no means broad enough to sustain the 
whole conclusion. Without discussing the question or 
the fact, as it may exist in that country, we are altogeth- 
er confident in denying it in this. 
the lawyer in England is much more technical than 
with us. Its divisions into various branches and jurisdic- 
tions may produce a higher degree of perfection in 
each, but it certainly diminishes the basis on which the 
student is to erect the fabric of his reputation, and by 

Vor. XI. 3 


~ 
If 


it will be my more humble un. | 


, attention. 
he should entertain just notions of the profession he | 


To do his duty, it is necessary to | 


| judge. There is no department of human knowledge, 
even tothe most ordinary occupations of men, that may 
| not in turn be useful to him;—there is no variety of the 
human character that he may not,on some occasion, use 
to his advantage. Every thing connected with the nature 
_and business of men, may demand his acquaintance and 
The study of the constitution and political 
relations of his country, at home and abroad; of the 
| great principles of international law which govern the 
intercourse of independent states, is indispensable to 
every American lawyer who hopes to tread the loftier 
| paths of his profession. The actual state of our coun- 
try, as well as its experience; the possession and dispo- 
sal of all political power by the people themselves, and 
'the manner in which they have chosen to entrust it, 

fully confirm my view of the subject. It is so far from 
being true, in a land of laws, that no lawyer can be a 

statesman, that we have scarcely had a statesman who 

was nota lawyer. Where there is no government but 
| by the law, or rather, where the luw is the government, 

the ministers of the law will have influence and respect, 

will be called to aid in administering the government, 

and receive the confidence of their fellow citizens in 

their most honorable service. Where the will of a 

despot is the only rule of right, or rather the only rule 
by which right is decided—where a controversy 1s set- 
tled by the caprice or venality of a bashaw,who instant- 


| ly executes his own sentence,and cruelly punishes even 


a murmur of disobedience, it would be ridiculous to 
look for a profession whose privilege and duty it is to 
investigate and expound the law to the understanding of 
the judge. Who can fathom the depths, or influence 


| the motions of absolute power; who can unfold the prin- 


ciples of its decrees? What is our experience of the 
| political importance of our profession? Of six Presi- 
dents, five have been lawyers; and the other a being 
who stands exalted and alone, ‘‘unimitated and inimita- 
' ble,” who furnishes no example for other men, because 
none can hope to fellow him, Our secrctaries of state 
have all been lawyers: and, generally, the heads of the 
other departments, and foreign ministers. In both 
houses of Congress, the men who take the lead in di- 
recting the destinies of the nation, and in managing all 
its concerns, are distinguished lawyers. Nor can these 
facts be evaded by the calumnious pretence that an 
American statesman could claim no such rank in Eu- 


rope; and is deficient in the talents and knowledge re- 
' quired of those who are so esteemed in foreign states. 
The profession of | 


Without going back to the period of our revolution, in 
which the capacity and wisdom of our statesmen,united 
with a full and minute acquaintance with the whole sci- 
ence of government, and all the abstract questions that 
arose in the controversy,enforced by close reasoning and 
)impressive eloquence, triumphed over the utmost efforts 
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of those disciplined politicians: let us look at the histo- 
ry of our country in her foreign and domestic relations 
for the last thirty vears. Our unexampled increase in 
wealth, power, and population, bears conclusive testi- 
mony to the competency and wisdom of our interior 
government. But we rise still higher in contemplating 
our foreign connexions and difficulties. The French 
revolution, with its effects and consequences, threw the 
civilized world into a state of unprecedented convulsion; 
the intercourse held between its several parts was in- 
terrupted and changed; new situations and relations 
were produced; new assertions of right, and complaints 
of wrong, were constantly arising; every thing became 
unsettled and dangerous; the great effort of the con- 
tending parties was to draw every nation into the con- 
test, and tu trample upon all who resolved to avoid it. 
This state of the world necessarily produced occurren- 
ces and collisions, in which a people, determined to be 
neutral, and also to assert and defend their rights. as 
established and protected by the laws of nature and 
nations, had a daily call for a perfect knowledge of 
those rights, even to the most abstruse learning,as well 
as for great discretion and firmness in maintaining them. 
This was done by American statesmen to the eventual 
safety and honor of their own country,and the acknow- 
ledged admiration of every other. These statesmen 
were American lawyers. 

The voluminous correspondence’ between our depart- 
ment of state and the British and French ministers, 
through these years of violence and trouble, is sufficient 
to repel the charge of inferiority in our statesmen. It 
contains a rich body of learned and lucid argument 
upon very interesting topics of national law, and is wor- 
thy of a careful and repeated perusal. At a subsequent 
period, when our war with Great Britain was terminat- 
ed by the peace of Ghent, the Marquis of Wellesley, 
speaking in the House of Lords, of the negotiation, 
declared that he was at a loss to account for the aston- 
ishing superiority of the American over the British 
Commissioners, in their correspondence and discus- 
sions. 

How imposing is the mjesty of the law! how calm 
her dignity; how vast her power; how firm and tranquil 
her reign! I[t is not by armies and fleets, by devastation 
and blood, by oppression and terror, she maintains 
her sway and executes her decrees;—sustained by Jus- 
tice, Reason, and the great interests of man, she but 
speaks and is obeyed. Even those who may not ap- 
prove, hesitate not to support her; and the individual 
on whom her judgment falls, knows that submission is 
not only a duty he must perform, but that the enjoy- 
ment and security of all that is dear to him depend up- 
onit. A mind accustomed to acknowledge no power 
but physical force, no obedience but personal fear, must 
view with astonishment a feeble individual, sitting with 
no parade of strength; surrounded by no visible agents 
of power; issuing his decrees with oracular authority, 
while the great and the rich, the first and the meanest, 
awaitalike to perform his will. Still more wonderful it 
is to behold the co-ordinate officers of the same govern- 
ment, yielding their pretensions to his higher influence. 
The executive, the usual depositary and instrument of 
power; the legislature, the very representative of the 
people,give a respectful acquiescence to the judgments 
of the tribunals of the law, pronounced by the minister 
and expounder of the law. It is enough for him to 
say, ** It ts the opinion of the Court,’’ and the remotest 
corner of our republic feels and obeys the mandate. 
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debt or ejectment, in their usual course, through a 
court of law; but he must fix his eye on higher desti- 
nies, and more important services. He must believe 
that to his integrity and knowledge and talents, the 
best interests of his country may hereafter be committed; 
and he must prepare himselfto fulfil these dignified du- 
ties with honour and success. He must lay his foundation 
commensurate with the noble superstructure that is to 
be raised upon it. What astimulus to rouse every action ! 
what a rich reward is offered to perseverance and ta- 
lent! The prize is not to be gained by indolence or 
vanity. The student who, feeling the quickness of his 
intellect in its exercise upon lighter subjects, and trust- 
ing that he is blest with the gifts of genius, neglects 
the grave and complicated studies of the law, and 
hopes to find a substitute for knowledge in the agility 
or brilliancy of his parts, will end his career in the 
most mortifying failure and disappointment. While he 
is figuring and flaming round the bar of a Court of 
Quarter Sessions, and drawing all his business and im- 
portance from the crimes and vices of aociety;—while 
his legal reading will be confined to a few treatises on 
criminal law; his eloquence to the trite topics of crimi- 
nal defence, and his professional intercourse to the te- 
nants of county jails, he will see some more slow and 
laborious competitor, who started with him in the race, 
whose capacity he probably held in contempt, passing 
regularly and surely on to the high honours and em- 
ployments, which await the lawyer who has given his 
days and nights to the acquirement of the deep and va- 
rious knowledge, which brings strength, and fulness, 
and ornament, to the character and exercise of his pro- 
fession; anda which can be obtained only by long and 
careful reading, and profound reflection. It is not 
enough to read;—the manner of reading should be at- 
tended to. It will not do to run over, or even peruse 
attentively, any given number of pages in a day; it is 
not to heap upon the memory line upon line, and case 
after case, that will make alawyer. In the study of the 
law, as in every other science, there is danger in read- 
ing too much and thinking too little. The power of 
the understanding; the faculty of precise and accurate 
discrimination, a most essential quality in a lawyer, may 
be overwhelmed or weakened by referring every thing 
to the memory, by constantly collecting and using the 
thoughts and opinions others, and never consulting our 
own. The student should frequently lay down his 
book, and, by reviewing what he has read, incorporate 
the subjects with his own mind, and make it his own; 
he must examine, analyze, and test, by his own reason 
and understanding, the opinions and principles of his 
authors: without this, his memory will become an over- 
loaded magazine of pages and cases, which he will be 
unable to apply to any use. The memory, however, 
is not to be neglected. It is capable of much improve- 
ment by a proper cultivation and judicious exercise. 
Some men complain ofa want of memory, when the 
real failing is the want of attention; reading with a wan- 
dering, unsettled mind, instead of fixing it closely and 
exclusively on the subject. We seldom entirely forget 
what has been forcibly impressed; we easily remember 
what has greatly interested us. 

It is not my intention to point out any course of stu- 


' dy; this would require much more time than this occa- 


sion would afford, and is not within the limits of my 
design. ButI cannot forbear to recommend, what, I 
fear, is not sufficiently estimated as a preparatory study 
of a lawyer; I mean elegant literature; that which is of 


What a sublime spectacle!—this is indeed the empire of | the first order, and formed by the soundest principles of 


the law: and safe and happy are those who dwell within 
it—may it be perpetual. 

Ihave alluded thus briefly to these matters, only for 
the purpose of giving a proper elevation to the views 
of the American student of law. He must not consider 
himselfas the mere drudge of a mercenary occupation;— 
he must not believe that he does enough for himself or 
his profession, if he is qualified to conduct an action of 


taste. Without speaking at present of the ancient mo- 
dels of History, Poetry, and Eloquence, I would call 
your attention to the distinguished classics and scholars 
of our own language. In addition to Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Dryden, an English library will furnish 
plentiful, and rich materials to strengthen and adorn 
the mind. The days of Elizabeth and Anne abound 
with writers of the first eminence for force and skill of 
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argument, for neatness and precision of narrative, and 
for all the refinements of genius and taste. The English 
forum has its orators as worthy of imitation as the Ko- 
man. All these belong to the accomplished lawyer. 
‘The grasp of his profession is universal--there is noth- 
ing he may not make tributary to it;—there is no species 
of information or improvement, which may not be use- 
ful to him, as his operations extend over all the con- 
cerns of man in society. ‘The lawyer must not only 
know what is right, but he must be able to convince 
othersof it. ‘To do this, he must take man as he is; 
not always a deliberating, reasoning being, but com- 
pounded of passions, prejudices, and various interests; 
and he must know how to approach and command them 
all. if he would unite the powers of persuasion with a 
knowledge of the law he must cultivate eloquence; he | 
must acquire the art of managing and controlling the | 
feelings and passions of men by studying the great mas- 
ters of the human heart. He must enrich him- 
self with elegant, appropriate, and illustrative imagery; 
he must learn to touch the chords of feeling with a skil- 
ful hand. Let him ponder on the pages of Shakespeare 
and Milton, not as amusing pastime, but for lessons of 
instruction and utility.—How much of the reputation of 
Erskine, Curran, and many others, is due to this study, | 
is apparent from their speeches, Besides their acknow- 
ledged quotations, which are shining spots on their | 
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odium of taking any unjust advantage in a bargain al- 
most wholly at his discretion; or of doing wrong to a 
man whose confidence has left him no choice but to sub- 
mit. 

It is also the part and duty of professional integrity 
to give the client not only sound, legal council, but that 
which is just and jucicious in the actual circumstances 
of his case. Much aspersion has been brought upon 
our profession by unworthy members, who, for a pal- 
try, personal gain to themselves, plunge their clients 
into trifling, ruinous, and, sometimes, hopeless litiga- 
tion; and then strive to carry them through it by the 
most unjustifiable means, Let every lawyer consider 
and treat his client, pro hac vice as a friend throwing 
himself upon his counsel for safety; and direct him, not 
always by his strict rights, but for his permanent, sub- 
stantial interests; by that which, under all the circum- 
stances, it is most prudent, and reputable, and benefi- 
cial for him todo. It is often incumbent upon us to 
advise and urge a client to give up a right, when the 
pursuit of it will involve him in the loss of time,money, 
and perhaps character, more valuable than all he could 
gain by success in the prosecution. 

It may not be amiss to notice a reproach frequently 
cast upon the profession of the law, in high favour and 
currency with the vulgar and ignorant, but which al- 
though supported by a specious attempt at a syllogism, 
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pages, it would be curious to trace some of their most | is without any solid foundation. Itis said thereis but a 
brilliant and renowned conceptions to the volumes of! right and a wrong in every disputed case, and therefore 
Shakspeare. The student who would become a suc. | one lawyer or the other defends what is wrong; and, it 
cessful advocate should exercise himself not only in | is added, what he does or should know to beso. This 


himself. He will thus acquire a wide range and selec- 
tion of language, with the command of a correct, easy 
and elegant style, He will be able to regulate the 
choice oi his expressions,the construction and arrange- 
ment of his sentences, and to make the best disposition 
of his subject, arguments and illustrations. Extempore 
speaking is rapid composition; and to compose rapidly, 


charge against us is more generally applied to the de- 
fence of persons accused of atrocious crimes, which 
have excited the public indignation, not only against 
the pre-judged offender,but against those who are sup- 
posed to endeavour to screen him from justice. A mo- 
ment of candid reflection would satisfy the most zeal- 
ous of these lovers of justice, that the object and effort 
of the advocate is not to stop the course of justice, but 


reading the most finished compositions, but in writing 


with ease and propriety, will become habitual only by | to see that it flows in its proper and prescribed chan- 
frequent use. . | nels; that it is administered according to law, which alone 

Presuming that the student has qualified himself for | is justice under a government of laws. The vilest and 
the practice of his profession, and has been duly admit- | most «assured criminal has a right to this protection, 
ted to the bar, it is my intention to offer some sugges- | even if it should shield him from merited punishment; 
tions on the course of conduct he should afterwards | and if it be denied to him, the innocent cannot depend 
pursue. I need scarcely say that the basis of all our upon it. The administration of justice, civil and crimi- 
dealings with our adversaries as well as our clients, | nal, by courts of law, isa vast and complicated system, 
should be a strict and pure integrity; a perfect fidelity | spreading over all the concerns of men, and governed 
in the performance of every act and duty required of | by principles of infinite importance to those: concerns, 
us, and a liberal justice in all we ask of others. I speak | The constitution of civil society is, in a great degree, 


not of that politic, indispensable honesty, which the 
penal code exacts; nor of that doubtful balancing integ- 
rity, which nicely weighs the question of right and 
wrong and decides in its own favor by the turn of an 
equivocal argument. I require of the lawyer, most es- 
pecially in his dealings with his client, a high, delicate, 
and sensitive principle, which shrinks from the suspi- 
cion of wrong; which will take nothing by a questiona- 
ble title; which decides every doubtful case against 
himself, and will be clearly and ind‘sputably right when 
he assumes to be so, in a matter in which his inter: st is 
concerned. He will carry this principle of integrity 
even to the point of disinterestedness; and scorn to use | 
to his own advantage, the means which the confidence ; 
of his client, and the necessity of the trust reposed in | 
him, may have placed in his power. He must notim- | 
se upon ignorance or thoughtless liberality, or treat | 

is profession as a mere mercenary agency, from which | 
he may take as much money as lie can extort; but while | 
he may and ought to receive a fair and honorable re- | 
muneration for his services, he should take care to re- | 
gulate his demand by justice and even with generosity; | 
preferring to satisfy, in this respect, the client rather 
than himself. This is due not only to the dignity of his 
profession, which overlooks and despises the contrivan- 
ces and exactions of petty trafficking, but to his own 
personal character, which must not be polluted by the 











artificial, and so must necessarily be the means by which 
it is regulated and supported. A long experience, 
noted and improved by the learning and wisdom of in- 
dividuals appointed to the duty, has gradually ascertain- 
ed and established the rules most safe and salutary for 


| the government of the judicial tribunals; and the issue 


of any particular case is insignificant incomparison with 
a firm, consistent and uniform maintenance of these 
rules. Hence a claim prosecuted in a court of law, must 
be sustained and proved by the sort of evidence pre- 
scribed for such a case; and no conviction of the judge 
or of counsel, as to the justice of the claim,can warrant 
either of them in giving it a legal validity in the absence 
of such evidence. The first duty of the ministers of 
the law is to maintain the law, in which not only the 
individual suiter, but every citizen of the commonwealth 
has a paramount interest. Such is the duty of the law- 
yer, who is not called upon to become the judge of his 
client’s case, but to see that that. of his adversary is 
made out according to the law of the land. I would not 
be understood to mean that a lawyer is bound to lend 
himself to the bad passions, much less to the dishonest 
purposes of any man. I speak of the ordinary cases of 
litigation, in which each party, according to his view, 
may believe himself right, and both are entitled to a 
legal examination and determination of their respective 
pretensions, It is upon the information of the client 
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that the counsel takes the case, and he naturally adopts | opponent by coarse language and a rude demeanor, be- 
his views of it. It is only on the hearing before the fitting the contests of a fish market, not the grave dis- 
Court that the whole ground is exposed to him; and he | cussions of a Court? Does he advance his argument 
is able to discover where the right lies. As to an un- with his judges, or his reputation with the public, by 
conscientious defence of a criminal, I will put a strong) ribaldry, or passionate invective; by a vulgar joke or 
case. A lawyer is engaged to defend a prisoner charg- | insulting reproach upon his antagonist? This is to be- 
ed with murder, ‘The wife of the accused is offered as/ come the hired bully of his client, not the educated, 
a witness against him. Could his counsel reason thus? | learned, and eloquent advocate of right, and defender 
Lam, in my conscience, satisfied that this man is guilty; | ofthelaw. Be therefore always on your guard against 
his wife is the only witness that can prove his guilt;! thisintemperate zeal which brings no fruit but mortifica- 
without her, this foul crime will go unpunished, and aj tion and repentance to a generous mind. The members 
murcerer be again turned loose on society. The witness | of the same profession, a high and honorable calling, 
is honest, and I doubt not will tell nothing but the|owe to each other the most kind forbearing courtesy 
truth; the objection to hcr testimony is merely techni-|and respect. ‘To see them, in the public exercise of 
cal; I will not therefore interrupt the course of justice | their functions, coarsely sparring, indulging in ill-natured 
by rejecting this evidence. The lawyer who would| sarcasm, bandying Billingsgate jests across the Bar, is 
reason and actin this manner, would betray his client, | indeed sport to the vulgar bystander, who delights to 
his profession, and the laws of his country. see the lofty thus humbling themselves, the honourable 
Thus far have I spoken of the conduct and duties of{ thus degraded; but it is death to the character of the 
the lawyer in his relations with his client. I will adda profession. It is equally unworthy to entrap each oth- 
few words on what he owes to the Court, andhis breth | er in little inadvertencies; to play a game of small 
ren of the bar. ‘here is an error which gentlemen of| tricks, and accidental advantages wholly beside the 
high and ardent spirits, and I may add, of irritable |merits ofthe case, and the duty of the advocate. 
nerves, are apt to fall into, in believing that they assert} To parties, and more especially, to witnesses, a ge- 
their independence of character and professional digni- | nerous decorum should be observed; every attack upon 
ty, by a prompt, petulant, and disrespectful manner of| them not absolutely required by the necessities of the 
repelling whatever they consider to be an invasion of | case, every wanton injury to their feelings, should care- 
their rights by the Court, They are sometimes too | fully be avoided. How can you assail those who are 
sudden, sensitive and suspicious, on this subject, andj not in a situation to repel the attack; how can you use 
hastily and rudely resent an affront never intended, and | the privileges of your station to tread upon the defence- 
defend themselvesagainst an encroachment never made. | less’ 
A discreet lawyer, like a well-bred gentlemen, will not! Before part with you, on this occasion, you will al- 
seek for causes of offence, but be well assured of the | low me to exhort you, with sincere earnestness, to pro- 
insult before he compromits himself in resenting it. | secute your studies with determined diligence and per- 
The Judges of a Court have, at all times, a most ardu-| severance. It is in the season of youth that the most 
ous, and frequently perplexing task to perform. They | vivid impressions are made, which take complete pos- 
have to encounter every variety of difficulty and em. | session of the mind. They do not find the ground pre- 
barrassment; their patience is sometimes taxed by un- | occupied; they have not to contend with unfriendly and 
reasonable importunity; their principles shocked by | obstructive habits; every thing is fresh and vigorousand 
bold and pertinacious fraud; their vigilance alarmed by | encouraging. If in early life a vicious taste be acqdir- 
subtle attempts at injustice; and all their learning, ex- | ed,the appetite returns slowly and reluctantly to whole- 
perience and sagacity, put in constant requisition to | some food; if pleasure and indolence be indulged, it is 
discharge their high and interesting functions. If, in painful and laborious to shake them off. Do not believe 
such circumstances, they are sometimes excited a little | that what is called light reading is most suitable to 
beyond the point of judicial propriety, if their senti-| youth, and that graver studies may be reserved for 
ments are delivered in a tone somewhat too absolute, | graver years. From the commencement, accustom 
and they are not always sufficiently guarded by that de-| yourself to books which require close attention, and 
licate decorum which belongs to the Bench and is due | exercise your faculties of reason and reflection: the 
to the Bar, they should, neverthelesss be treated with | mere power of attention, that is, confining the mind 
respectful forbearance; for let it never be forgotten, that | exclusively to one object, to restrain its erratic propen- 
the profession of the law can never be respected, if the | sities, is more rare and difficult than is generally ima- 
Judges be degraded and brought into contempt. We/gined. It can be acquired by habit, produced by that 
are one family, and the Court is our head; and we ren-| sort of reading which makes it necessary; and it will be 
der a most acceptable service to the whole, by setting | weakened or lost by a devotion to works whose gossam- 
an example of deference and suitable submission to that | er pages will not bear the weight of thought, but are 
head. If it be laid low, we also shall be prostrated; if| skimmed over by the eye, hardly calling for the aid ofthe 
the first ministers of the law be humbled and disregard- | understanding to draw from them all they contain, I 
ed, what will become of the secondary agents? Vul-|do not mean by this recommendation to fasten you 
garity and intemperate passions only will trespass upon | down to law and metaphysics; nor to exclude you from 
the reverence that is due to those who are entrusted | the delights of the imagination. The master spirits 
with the office of administering the law and justice of who rule that region of literature, instruct as much as 
the Commonwealth to its citizens. All that I requireis they enchant. But thisis not to be found in the pro- 
entirely consistent with a scrupulous preservation of| ductions of poets whose reputation is founded on peri- 
ersonal character and professional independence. | odical supplies of quaint conceits, artificial sentiments, 
These should never be surrendered to any power; and, | antiqua'ed verses, and obscure phrases; who dress up 
if the rest be given, and gracefully given, these will, scme popular topic ina garb of unmeaning mystery, 
not be required. The deportment which a lawyer owes | and startle the reader by the extravagance oftheir con- 
to the Baris much of the same description with that, ceptions. Turn from such poets to those who have 
which is due to the Bench, It might be enough to re- dipped the pen in the human heart; who have consult- 
peat that he is a gentleman; that his profession is one of | ed the everlasting oracles of nature and truth,and whose 
dignity, liberality, and refinement; and that his inter-| works are therefore not of the ephemeral tribe, local, 
course with his brethren should be governed by the) temporary and transient. These great men have not 
rules of the best society. This is always compatible | mistaken the effusions of a brilliant fancy, the facility 
with an anxious zeal for the interests of his client, and a | of graceful expression, for the precious gifts of poetic 
full and faithful performance of his duty. Can he be- | genius. They float not on the caprice and fashion of a 
lieve that he serves his cause by degrading himself and | day, but willendure while man remains the same. Their 
his profession; that he obtains any advantage over his| learning has pervaded the recesses of knowledge; they 
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have penetrated and analyzed every feeling and passion | ByJ. O'Neill. The Building Committee of the Ex- 
and propensity of our nature; and embellished whatev- | change—Their gentlemanly deportment in the execu- 
er they have touched with the brightest, purest, and tion of their charge, entitles them to our best regard 
most variegated imagery, drawn from every moral and | and friendship 

physical source in the compass of creation. They have| By James McClure. The stockholders, directors, 
enforced and illustrated the sublime precepts of philo- | architect, and superintendents, with the workmen of 
sophy and truth, and taught man to know himself. It | see Philadelphia Exchange, whose liberality, design, 
is by such works you should form your taste and enrich | and erection, have reared a monument that shall long 
your studies; the rest will do for those readers who de- | outlive the tenements which they now occupy. 

sire only to praise or condemn, as it may be, the last; By the Building Committee of the Exchange. The 
exhalation from the fashionable press; and are satisfied | artists and mechanics whose skill and labour have 
to float on the stream that flows from the popular | achieved the noble designs of the architect of the Phi- 
spring. It is a light vessel that swims in such shallow } ladelphia Exchange—The board of managers tender to 


waters; you must look to deeper and more copious them their thanks for their excellent past conduct, and 
sources, and complete this part of your education by | wish them in future the success which such conduct 
better models. deserves. 

As an efficient means of improvement in the acquire-| By J. R. Chandler. 


ments of your profession, I beg your unwearied atten- | 


dance upon your duties as members of this Academy. | of the ancient emperor—-He found us living in a city of 
What you have already done is sufficient to convince | brick, and he will leave us a city of marble. 


you of the utility and honor of the enterprise. The| By J.O. Ewing. The city of Philadelphia—Unri- 
reputation the Institution has obtained and is obtaining, | valled in the chasteness of her architecture and the 
the notice it is daily drawing to itself, bear ample testi- | skill of her artizans, 
mony to the talents and industry of its members. While| By R. Manser. The Philadelphia Exchange—Chaste 
the exercises of the Academy are as pleasant as they | in its design, an ornament to our city, and an honor to 
are useful, it must not be considered asa place of! its workmen. 
amusement,for light and superficial disputation,but as a | By Wm. Davis. Pennsylvania—In patriotism, ex- 
solid school of instruction, to be conducted with order, | emplary; praiseworthy and enterprising in all social 
diligence and attention. A facility will thus be acquir- | improvements. 
ed in investigating and tracing to their roots important! By Wm. Strickland. Peter and Philip Bardi, the 
questions of law; in accurately discovering the true | Italian brothers who sculptured the capitals of the co- 
point on which the question turns, and discriminating | lumns of the Exchange—The excellence of their art 
it from others which might mislead a superficial and } will be a lasting model for our American chissels. 
unpractised enquirer; in searching and comparing au-| By J. M. Sanderson. The working men of Philadel- 
thorities; arranging and managing an argument, and | phia—Their deeds louder than words, speak volumes to 
delivering it with ease, force and propriety. In all these { the admiring world. 
efforts and exercises you will be enlivened and stimu-| The memory of Stephen Girard (drunk standing.) 
lated by a laudable spirit of emulation and pride, with-; Our industry has fabricated our wealth: let us enjoy 
out which excellence and success are seldom attained | its fruits, 
in any thing. Mr. John Struthers—The skilful builder ard the me- 
——— | chanic’s friend. he as : ‘ 
Lait | Mr. John O’Neill—The practical mechanic an 
EXCHANGE CELEBRATION. | ee 

On Saturday, the board of directors of the Philadel- Mr. J. M. Sanderson—The telegraph of the mer- 
phia Merchant’s Exchange, celebrated the event of | chants of Philadelphia. 
placing the cap stone upon the splendid edifice. The| The Caduceus—The symbol of peace given to Mer- 


occasion was used to express their approval of the labors | cury by Apollo; while it directs the merchants which 
ot those who had been employed upon the building. | way the wind blows, may they stear clear of rocks and 
A dinner was given in the hall at the corner of Seventh | 


shoals —U, S. Gazette. 
and Chesnut streets, served up by Messrs. McCalla and | we 
Mann, of the Tontine Coffee House, in a manner to do | 





Wm. Strickland, the architect 
of the Merchant’s Fxchange—He will realize the boast 
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credit to the purveyance and cooking of that establish- ae - Tu PGunetaer aceite am 
ment, as well as to their general good taste and gene- | ‘IN AMERICA q 
ral arrangements. About one hundred and forty of the | ' 
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artizans and working men employed on the building, He who by the efforts of genius accomplished a great 
sat down to the excellently provided table, at the head | undertaking, that had hitherto remained a secret to the 
of which was Wm. Strickland, Esq. the architect, as-| country in which he lived—who achieved by the un- 
sisted by Mr. Strothers, and Mr. O'Neill, the superin- | aided powers of mind, a triumph in the arts that had 
tendants of the marble masons and carpenters. The | baffled all previous experiment, and brought to a de- 
board of directors and one or two guests were also at| gree of perfection to rival the production of foreign 
the table. Several toasts were drunk, and a few good | climes, a manufacture for which we had until that pe- 
songs well sung, when the company broke up, afier | riod, been solely indebted to them, may at least be 
having devoted a suitable time to refreshment. | considered to have been a benefactor to his country, 
The following were among the toasts on the occasion: | and his memory entitled to the gratitude of a commu- 
By Wm. Strickland. Theartizans, mechanics, and | nity, who are ever anxious to award the meed of praise 
working men engaged in the building of the Philadel- | to native talent and enterprise. 
phia Exchange—Their good conduct and orderly de. Witu1am Eruis Tucker, who devoted years of his 


portment have been as remarkable as their skill and ex- | life to bring the manufacture of porcelain, to compara- 
cellence of workmanship. 


_ tive perfection in this State, and who struggled with 
By John Struthers, ‘The merchants and stockhold-! difficulties and disappointments, that would have dis- 


ers of the Philadelphia Exchange—lIt is to their libera- | couraged a mind less enthusiastic, and gifted with less 
lity that Philadelphia is indebted for another monu- | energy of purpose, is now no more!--and no motive 
ment of the Grecian art. can exist to withhold from his memory the tribute of 


By J. M. Sanderson. The Philadelphia Exchange—' admiration and esteem, which his genius and industry 
The head that planned and the arm that executed,have | won for him whilst living. 


exhibited in this model, a structure unrivailed on the| His knowledge and love of chemistry first led him 
American continent. ‘when quite a boy, to experiment upon coloring the 
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white queensware imported from Europe, which he 
did successfully, with the aid of a small enamelling 
kiln, His next step was toaccomplish the manufacture 
of this ware; in which, after many attempts upon the 
different kinds of clay, with which our country abounds, 
he was entirely successful. But upon the prosecution 
of this new enterprise upon a large scale, without at 
this early period (1825) contemplating any thing fur- 
ther, he abandoned all other occupations, and commenc- 
ed his career as the first American Manufacturer of 
queensware in the old building formerly occupied for 
the city water works. 

It was there, whilst pursuing his unwearied efforts, 
secluded from society, and denying himself the ordina- 
ry gratifications of youth, that he conceived and matur- 
ed the idea of making porcelain. 

His researches after the clay used in the composition 
of queensware, had brought to his knowledge the ex- 
istence of becs of fellspar, and kaolin, and in every 
kiln of ware which he burned, experiments were made 
to produce the body of porcelain. 

The writer of this short tribute to his memory, can 
recal to mind the joy with which his first successful ef- 
fort was hailed. Nature seemed to be opening her 
‘hidden resources tohim. A new discovery had dawn- 
ed upon his imagination, and his active mind was bent 
upon the entire accomplishment of this last and highest 
object of his ambition. 

His former project in which he had been eminently 
successful, and to the introduction of which, in this 
country, he incontestibly established his claim, now 
gave way to the higher and more important art of the 
porcelain manufacture. 

The difficulties he had yet to encounter to enable 
him to rival, or even approach the splendid productions 
of France, were immense. But difficulties never dis- 
couraged him—the energies of his mind always seemed 
to rise in exact proportion to the obstacles with which 
he had to contend. The modelling, glazing, gilding, 
&ec., were yet to be acquired, and the powers of his 
inventive faculties were brought to bear in rapid suc- 
cession upon each distinct department of this difficult 
art. In the space of a few years, with disappointment 
and success alternately stimulating his ardor, and with 
the expenditure of a large amount of capital, he was 
enabled to produce ware which, for its beauty of color, 
surface, and gilding, would compare with the finest 
specimens of porcelain, made at the Royal Manufactory 
at Sevres, in France. 

Thus, to Witt1am Excis Tecker are we indebted 
for the introduction of that noble art in this country; to 
him belongs all the honor and praise of adding so im- 

ortanta branch to our flourishing manufactures. 

Although long known in Asia and Europe, it was by 
the slow and tedious process of experiment alone, that 
he acquired the knowledge of what, until then, had 
remained unknown in America. 

Pursuing his discovery, if I may be allowed to use 
the term, with an enthusiasm that is characteristic of 
men of genius, he made many important improvements, 
particularly in the glazing and gilding, both of which 
are of a very superior kind. 

In the year 1831, having successfully conducted the 
business for more than four years, having triumphed 
over every difficulty with which the untrodden path of 
experiment is ever strewed, and began partialiy to be 
remunerated for his immense expenditure of time, of 
labor, and of private fortune, and when he only needed 
capital to enable him to enlarge his sphere of action, 
Judge Hempurte, one of our most estimable citizens, 
took an interest in the concern, and furnished the 
means requisite to erect buildings, and conduct the bu- 

sinéss On a more extended scale, 

The result was the American Porcelain Manufactory, 
now in successful operation, on Chesnut and Schuylkill 
Sixth street. He lived to finish that undertaking, and 
the whole building, which is admirably adapted for its 


FIRE PROOF EDIFICE FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
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intended purposes, was planned and executed under 
his immediate supervision. 

But just as the arrangements were completed, and 
he had again commenced to manufacture porcelain, 
with the increased aiivantages which were combined in 
this new and commodious establishment, death closed 
the scene upon his earthly labors. An attack of remit- 
tent fever terminated his life in August, 1832, in the 
o3d year of his age. 

Although he did not live to reap the rich harvest in 
anticipation—to mature and perfect the work he had 
commenced, yet he has left an imperishable record of 
his genius and enterprise in the origin of the porcelain 
manufacture in America. 

Tuomas Tucker, who isengaged by Judge Hemp- 
hillin superintending the concern, commenced at an 
early period, under the instruction of his brother, to 
learn the business, and has since given evidence of his 
extensive know ledge in the minute detail of that intri- 
cate art. 

The entire establishment is now owned by Judge 
Hemphill—is advantageously known over the Union, 
and justly a favorite in Philadelphia, and under the 
auspices of so enterprising a citizen, we trust, will long 
continue to flourish, E. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 31. 


FIRE PROOF EDIFICE FOR PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


Pursuant to an invitation given to the Literary and 
Scientific Institutions of Philadelphia, to consult on the 
subject of erecting a fire proof edifice, fur their respec- 
tive uses, a meeting was held at the Atheneum, Novem- 
ber Ist, 1833. 

Perer S. Duponceau, L.L. D. was called to the 
chair, and Dr. R. £. Griffith appointed Secretary. 

It appeared that the following named societies were 
represented, viz. the American Philosophical Society, 
Athenzum, Academy of Natural Sciences, ‘Trustees of 
the Philadelphia Museum, Historical Society, Mercan- 
tile Library, Academy of the Fine Arts, Agricultural 
Society, Pennsylvania Library Company, Library of 
Foreign Literature, Law Academy. Mr. Roberts Vaux, 
after making some observations, submitted the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted. 

The great value of the Libraries and Scientific Cabi- 
nets, and the collection in the fine and the useful arts, 
which are owned by various institutions in Philadelphia, 
render it the duty of those who are entrusted with 
their care, to provide for their complete arrangement, 
exhibitions, and most especially for protection from fire 
to loss by which they are continually liable. It is more- 
over highly desirable that such rich stores of know- 
ledge should be placed in the same eviifice, and thus not 
only afford facilities to those whose pursuits require the 
frequent consultation of them, but also enquiring stran- 
gers sojourning in our city, conveniently to inspect 
these instructive repositories. 

In order therefore to ascertain whether it be practi- 
cable to accomplish an object so important to the pro- 
motion of learning, and the security of its treasure, by 
the combined efforts of the institutions alluded to, aided 
by an opulent and public spirited people— 

Be it resolved, that the individuals now convened, 
and officially connected with the societies interested, 
will bring the subject before those bodies respectively, 
at the earliest opportunity, in order to a full exposition, 
and interchange of opinion, by committees to be ap- 
pointed, and duly authorized to conter and report there- 
upon. 

And further resolved, that these proceedings be 
transmitted to the presiding officer of each institution 
to which they are applicable, and that they be publish- 
ed for the information of our fellow citizens, all of whom 

are deeply concerned in the preservation and extensive 
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usefulness of the rare and curious collections in ques- | to them, for any moneys demanded as due-.on account 
tion. of any of the said improvements, and if they allow the 
On motion of Mr. S. Gratz, same, shall respectively give a certificate, specifying 
Resolved, That the respective bodies to whom these | the amount due,and the specific purposes for which the 
resolutions may be sent, be requested to transmit to the | debt was contracted, which certificate, together with 
Librarian of the Athenzum the names of the members | the account and vouchers respecting the same, shall be 
of the committees by them appointed for this purpose. | presented to the Commissioners of the Girard Estates 
On motion of Judge Hopkinson, for their investigation, and if they shall approve of said. 
Resolved, That when this meeting adjourn, it adjourn | account as legally due for the improvements hereby 
to meet on the first Monday of December next, at 4/| anthorized, they shall make a requisition therefor on 
o’clock, P. M. | the Mayor, who shall thereupon draw his warrant on 
Adjourned. | the Treasurer of the Girard Trust for the sum mention- 








PETER S. DU PONCEAU, Chairman. ed in said requisition, Provided, that every requisition 

R. E. Grirriru, Secretary. | so made, shall specify the object for which the debt 

fa shall have been contracted; and shall be charged by the 

said Treasurer to the particular account for which the 
moneys therein due shall have accrued. 


Enacted into an Ordinance, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, this thirty-first day of October, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and _thirty- 
three. HENRY TROTH, 

President of Common Council. 
J. R. INGERSOLL, 
President of the Select Council. 
Attest—Rosent Hang, Jr. Clerk of Common Council. 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
Thursday evening, October 31, 1833. 
SELECT COUNCIL. 
Mr. Groves presented a resolution concerning the | 
{ 


election of managers for the Wills Hospital—laid on the | 
table. 


Mr. Worrell presented a petition from sundry citi- | 
zens, praying that Schuylkill Third and Fifth streets, | 
from Market to Spruce, may be paved, and for the re-| Mr. Worrell offereda resolution authorising the Com- 
gulating and planting of Rittenhouse square. Referred | mittee on the Public Improvements on Schuylkill at 
to the Paving Committee. | Chesnut street, to rent the stores now building there, 

Mr. Lippincott presented a petition from sundry in-| to the best bidder, for a term not exceeding three 
dividuals, praying that the use of the elall of the market- | years, and to invite proposals by public advertisement. 
house in Second street, may be granted to an associa- | Adopted and concurred in by Common Council. 
tion of young men, for the purpose ofareading room,} Mr. Lippincott, from the Committee on Ways and 
recently establisiied in the southern section of the city. | Means, reported an ordinance authorizing the Mayor to 
Referred to the Committee on Markets. | borrow $60,000 in anticipation of taxes, of the present 

On motion of Mr. Lewis, Council resumed the con-| year, on the best practicable terms, not exceeding six 
sideration of the following ordinance appropriating | per cent. Adopted and concurred in by the Common 
$40,000 from the Girard Fund, to the improvement of | Council. 
city property. | Mr. Groves offered a resolution for the appointment 

AN ORDINANCE | ofa committee of Councils, toadopt measures to enable 


snes d dollars fj | the city to obtain possession of that part of Franklin 
Farthe snpreprntion of forty thousand’ collars. from Square, which is held as a burial ground by the German 


the income of the Girard Estates, for the improvement | Reformed Congregation. Mr. Groves stated that there 
of city property. 


Beats i da eitaed aot eee allie el] we no doubt that the corporation were the true owners 
of Philadelphia, in iavak Cnmen Daseaile assem- ! feat kuces aa ecns os sme eae, ye in Seeti. 
bled, That forty thousand dollars, part of . rier owe | gation into the merits of the question of ownership, 
ees a — a _ re ae aieealied mags = ago, resulted in pe eee surrender- 
rard Estate, be, andthe same 1s he " -) ing tothe city a portion of the ground. 

ed for the oe eR ap of ra, ae pt a “4 Mr. Wetherill supported the resolution; he stated that 
the third item of the twenty-fourth clause of the Will o | he had understood several months ago, that the congre- 
the late ee sini M ale te | gation intended to build ona part of this ground, and as 
ae he ne f - ts a ae aga? fort cee | they kad no title to it, it was time the rights of the city 
tae" sationty atoresaid, 5c Swale saline _ were looked to. Resolution referred to committee on 
dollars shall be applied towards the improvement of the | 


: Denes | Franklih Square. 
a a a dock, &c. near The items of unfinished business, relative to lighting 
° > > > ° 











: : | the city with gas, was referred to a special committee, 
a ee $18,000 | consisting of Messrs. Lippincott, Wetherill and Eyre, 
2. For the rail road on Broad street, 8,000 | of the Select, and Messrs. Schott, Troth, and Hutchin- 
3. For the alteration at the old Engine house, | son of the Common Council. 
Fair Mount, 4,000 COMMON COUNCIL. 
4. For the culvert, &c. at Draw bridge 4.000| Mr: Byerly presented a petition from owners of pro- 
dock, 6 000 | Petty in the vicinity, praying that Schuylkill Seventh 
5. For paving, , and Eighth streets, between Market and Arch, and El- 
¢ 40.000 maker street, may be regulated and paved. Referred 


to the Paving Committee, with power to act, 





And that the Treasurer of the Girard Trust shall open! 4, Gilder presented a petition for paving Schuyl- 
separate and distinct accounts of the several improve: | ,3) -phird and Fifth streets, between Spruce and Mar- 


ments aforesaid, ket, and for improving Rittenhouse Square. Referred 
Sect. 3. And be it further ordained and enacted by | ,, the saaacnaiate ae q 


the authority aforesaid, That the City Commissioners or | : 
the Nara of Councils under teil especial care| Mr. Toland from the committee of accounts, submit- 
or superintendance they are effected, shall cause the ted the following report— 

said improvements to be made in the usual manner, and| ‘The Committee of Accounts respectfully report, that 
shall examine every account which shall be exhibited | they have examined the accounts of ths Treasurer of 
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MECHANICS OF 











the City, for the quarter end 


Saeepeppomenees — 


ing 31st December, 1832, | 























$ 489,470 12 








$17,000 of Water Rents, and $8,000 of City Rental, 
is annually transferred to Sinking Fund. 
The Payments made by the City Treasurer during the 
year 1832, amounted to 





On the following accounts :— 


New Paving, $74,704 71 
Repairing unpaved Streets, 6,659 74 
Cleansing the City, 28,973 71 | 
Docks and Sewers, 14,362 98 
Lighting and Watching, 54,675 23 | 
Pumps and Wells, 4,486 82 
Regulating Ascents and Descents, 1,128 00 
Salaries, 20,632 72 
Fuel and Incidental expenses in City 

Hall, 1,267 63 
Services in the Markets, 685 50 
Incidental Expenses of Councils, 197 58 
Rewarding persons active in bringing of- 

fenders to justice, 400 03 
Repaving over Water Pipes, and repair- 

ing old pavements, 13,799 
Repairing and improving City Property, 22,676 98 
Interest on City Funded Deb’, 90,230 21 
Distribution among Fire and Hose Com- 

panies, 7,179 00 
Purchase of Paving Stone, 1,673 25 





$478 893 90 | 





WILKES BARRE. 


| NovEMBER 





Repairing footways in case of default, by 














compared them with the vouchers, and find the same individuals, 1,140 19 
correct, leaving a balance in the Treasury at that date, | Expenses authorized by Councils, Appro- 
of $27,425 40. priation 21, 10,730 99 
They also report, for the information of Councils, an | Sanatory Purposes, 38,782 76 
_ abstract of the receipts and expenditures for the year | Public Burial Ground, 204 U0 
1832, showing the sources of the Revenue, and the , City Commissioners,advanced them under 
object of expenditure, all which is respectfully submit- Ordinance of December 24th, 1818, 500 00 
ted.— | Fair Mount Water Works, 65,195 58 
cite : :  Sinki ‘und, invest ts in stocks, 17,900 67 
hg receipts into the City Treasury during the year | Seite at ack der suniiiainnes poor, ; 646 21 
1832, were $489,470 12, derived from the following | John Scott’s Legacy—premiums, useful 
sources, to wit: inventions, 60 00 
Taxes, $210,641 27 | ani, 
Water Rents, 72,740 31 | $478,893 90 
Market Rents, 21,456 00 alien 
Rents from other Real Estates, 6,634 79 | Balance of Cash in City Treasury, Ja- 
Redemption of two ground rents on | nuary 1, 1832, $16,849 18 
Lombard street, 1,200 00 | Balance, excess of receipts over payments 
Wharfages at Drawbridge landing, 2,802 14| during 1832, 10,576 21 
Sales of Street Dirt, and use of horses edt 
and carts by Sanatory Committee, viz: In Bank of Pennsylvania, Jan. 1, 1832, $27,425 40 
Street Dirt, $7,259 62 | Lae 
Sanatory, 640 00 | Mr. Chandler from the Committee to whom the sub- 
— 7,899 62 | ject was referred, presented an ordinance, entitled ‘an 
Sale of two Steam Engines at Fair Mount, 5,523 75 | ordinance for establishing an Effective Preventive Po- 
Sales of old materials at Fair Mount, by | lice for the City of Philadelphia,” based on the report 
Frederick Graff, 1,175 29 | of the Commissioners appointed for the purpose— 
Sales of Hogs, 150 00 | which was read and ordered to be printed. 
Contingent moneys, received of City M | Mr. Gilder offered a resolution that the Committee on 
Clerk and Commissioners, 2,244 73 | Markets be requested to enquire into the expediency 
Fines and Penalties, 229 36 of erecting a Market House, at one of the corners of 
Public Burial Ground, | 196 25 | Broad and Market streets, which was adopted. 
From Sanatory Committee—repayment 
of moneys, 247 49 | imnunesceennaart 
Loans.—City purposes, $100,000 00 PUBLIC MEETING. 
Sanatory, 30,000 00 130.000 00 | Ata large and respectable meeting of the mechanics 
Se ’ | of Wilkes Barre, held at the house of G. P. Steele, for 
To Sinkine Fund $13,500 00 | the purpose of adopting measures promotive of their 
Siniter § ’ 2800 10 mutual interests, and to interpose their veto against the 
Ys , 16.300 10 | introduction of foreign articles of merchandize which 
Bilis et Wivitenda 5573 76 | come within the scope of their own manufacture. 
United States’ Loans aid off 3.055 26 ANTHONY Brower was called to the chair, and 
Pe Greaicionese. ate ss 9999. 2 J. W. Lynde, and A. M. Wright were appointed Se- 
ney advanced them, 500 00. cretaries After the object of the meeting had been 


stated from the chair, on motion it was 

Resolved, That acommittee be appointed, comprised 
of individuals to be selected one from each branch of 
mechanism represented in the meeting, whereupon the 
following individuals were chosen said committee, viz. 

Wm. Willitts, Samuel Howe, Wm. B. Norton, Wm. 
Stephens, Elem Purdy, Ansel Thomas, Hartzell Tho- 
mas, A. M. Wright; who, after retiring a short time, 
returned and reported the following address, which 
Was unanimously adopted, 


ADDRESS, 


,To the citizens of Luzerne county, generally, and 
particularly to the merchants. 


The mechanics and manufacturers residing in Wilkes 
| Barre, and its neighborhood, having met together to 
| consult upon measures of mutual and common benefit, 
| flatter ‘themselves that a generous people will indulge 
| them in spreading before them their views and objects. 
| Whatever promotes the interest and welfare of a nume- 
_rous and laborious class of community, and at the same 
time increases the comfort and wealth of the other class- 
es, must be deemed an object worthy of the attention 
of all rational men. The protection of domestic indus- 
| try for the last eight or ten years has been the theme of 
all; yet no term has been more abused and perverted 
by those who most use it. While the creation of stu- 
_pendous monopolies has been countenanced, and the 
| venders of articles of foreign manufacture have met 
| with liberal support and encouragement, individual en- 
| terprize and real domestic industry have been discourag- 
| ed and driven out of doors. Hence, while we find the 
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owners and stockholders of the million establishments, | liberal minded and well balanced merchant sees his own 
relling in wealth, and enjoying extravagant profits, the | best prosperity in the prosperity of his fellow meu. 
mechanics and laborers throughout our country, are! Impressed with the correctness of these views, we 
embarrassed and discouraged- And what is still more | ask of you, our generous and enlightened fellow citi- 
alarming to our apprehensions, the owners of these zens, the exercise of a spirit of reciprocity, te be wil- 
overshadowing establishments are stretching forth their | ling to live and let live;—the practice of which mili- 
hands, thus strengthened by legal preferences, to con- | tates against the substantial interests of none; but is 
trol the halls of future legislation. All we ask is to be | equally beneficial in its tendency towards all. We ask 
left in the possession of the fruits of our own enterprise, | in this case as in all others, but the application of that 
upon equal and fair terms; and this desirable end we | simple but sublime rule, te “do unto others as you 
are now endeavoring to attain. | would be done by.” 

We humbly ask the good people of Susquehanna val-| Qn motion, Resolved, ‘That a committee of three be 
ley, if it would not be more for the benefit of the coun- | appointed, whose duty it shall be to coafer with the 
try to make use of the articles furnished, and which can | merchants of Wilkesbarre, and ascertain their views 
be furnished by the manufacturers and mechanics who with regard to the object and deliberations of this meet- 
reside among you, and increase the consumption and | ing; and discover how far they will enter into eur views 
business of the country, than to obtain these articles of | and feelings,—and that said committee be instructed te 
a less substantial quality from the cities and eastern ma- | prepare a report to be submitted to an adjourned meet- 
nufactories? We are your fellow citizens, having the | ing, to be held at Mr. Steele’s on the last Saturday 
same interests and desire the same advantages from the | evening of Court session. Said committee to consist of 
common weal of the country. We consume the pro-| A. Brower, J. W. Lynde, and S. Howe. 
ducts of the farmer, the wares of the merchant, and in- Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
crease the business and wgrar* the common laborer. | signed by the officers, and published in all the papers 





We add to the population, in@rease the business of the | of Wilkesbarre. ANTHONY BROWER. 

different professions, contribute our portion of the tax- J. W. Lynpe, s tax rc 
es, and consequently to the various improvements of} A. M. Wright, ¢ eT Tee 

the country. Then why should not our welfare be an Wyoming Herald. 

object worthy the care and favor of our fellow citizens? — 

Have we not highcr claims upon your regard, than LAND TITLES. 

strangers who reside hundreds of miles from you, and . ae j 

have no single interest in common with our local wel-| In vol. 2d, of Biron’s edition of the laws of this state, 


Yare? If the articles we produce were inferior to those \ page 105; is alarge,but as we consider a very interesting 
brought from abroad, then we admit our claims upon ' and important note in relation to the land titles of Penna- 
your favor would be less strong; but we presume we | Reeth f st first sett! eaENM - 1810 

have nothing to fear by a fair comparison with our fo- | °Y'V*"!% — = a ~ ror a we EK re 
reign competitors ia the soundness and real value of our | When that edition of the laws was published. By per- 


work. Weare here among you, responsible for the | mission of Mr. Biron, we are enabled to insert it in the 


good faith of our undertakings, and this is a guaranty | Register, and we believe that we could not devote a 
which the same articles sent by the stranger does not | 


afford. Although our business depends upon the pa- | portion of OE PTE _ . — interesting article of 
tronage of all classes of society, yet we appeal more | history in relation to this subject. It wasdrawn up we 
particularly in the present case to the merchants, who | understand with great labor and research, by the Hon. 


have it more immediately within their power to advance | Charles Smith —it will occupy a portion of several num- 


our prosperity by a generous and liberal course, than : ; . . 
any other portion of our fellow citizens. We humbly | bers, but wn eee wil oe wate x mesanbedivicn ses 
conceive, that, rightly understood, their permanent . ¢rs, and impart information which is valuable to every 


prosperity is in a great degree dependent upon our landholder throughout the state. It is in the form of a 


own. If they will in fair exchange, take our wares in| note to the act for opening the land office in 1784, 
place of those of less value from abroad, it will save the | PART t 


expense and risk of transportation, give encouragement 

to industry and wholesome competition, increase the in-| The importance of the following note must be an 
ducements to mechanics and the laboring classes to set- | apology for its length. It is the editor’s desire to lay 
tle, and contribute by their skill and knowledge, to | before the public a connected view of the land titles ef 
the character and prosperity of the country. In this, it} Pennsylvania from its first settlement to the present 
is believed, the rational and discriminating merchant will | time; an attempt of equal difficulty and interest. That 
clearly recognize his owa substantial profit and welfare. | it will be free from errors, is perhaps rather to be wish- 
If the merchants would, in place of introducing very | ed than expected; as, from the lapse of time, some 
indifferent articles from abroad, take of the mechanics | material documents,once known to have existed, can no 
and manufacturers the same articles manufactured here, | longer be traced. Fortunately, however, much of what 
it would enable the country mechanics to increase their | one be now considered as depending upon tradition, is 
business, and be the means of bringing it (oa perfec. | more the subject of curiosity than of real utility. The 
tion and cheapness, beneficial to all classes of the com- { public records furnish ample materials of all that is of 
munity. It is believed that there is an amount of mer- | moment at the present time. . 
chandize, such as ready made clothing, hats, shoes,| The royalcharter from Charles the Second to Wil- 
boots, leather, socks,and various other articles, brought | liam Penn, bears date at Westminster, March 4th,1681, 
into the valley from the cities, clearly within the capa-| in the thirty-third year of the reign of that king. The 
city of this country, to produce which, if fabricated | extent and limits of the territory of Pennsylvania may 
here, would increase our population many hundreds, | be seen in the charter itself, in the Appendix to this 
perhaps thousands. Is this not desirable? Does not’ work; and in the course of the note, its present boun- 
any well informed person see that the best interests of daries, as settled with the adjoining states, or enlarged 
the country are involved in this question? And does, by purchase, will distinctly appear. : 

not the merchant to whom we emphatically appeal, | “It were needless, at this time of day, to question the 
perceive a sure and healthful increase to his business validity of royal charters. A principle had obtained 
and his profits in this proposition? There may be some | among the European nations, that a new discovered 
so short sighted as to believe that a sort of mercantile country belonged to the nation whose people first dis- 
piracy upon all other branches of business is their best | covered it. Eugene the 4th, and Alexander the 6th 


omy! ut this number, we trust, is few, and that the | successively granted to Portugaland Spain all the coun- 
ou. XII. 38 
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tries possessed by Infidels, which should be discovered list, by reason of its not having been filed with the pub- 
by the industry of their subjects, and subdued by the | lic records, was questioned before the revolution, by 
force of their arms; and we are told, that no person, | the proprietary officers. 

in the fifteenth century, doubted that the Pope, in the} In the conditions and concessions, agreed upon be- 
plenitude of his apostolic power, had aright to confer | tween the proprietor and first purchasers, (which may 
it; and all Christian princes were deterred from intrud- | be seen in the appendix,) it was stipulated, ‘‘that as 
ing into the countries those nations had discovered, or | soon as they should arrive, a-certa’n quantity of land, or 
‘from interrupting the progress of their navigation and | ground plat should be laid out fora large town, or city, 
conquests. But William Penn, although clothed with | in the most convenient place upon the river for health 
powers as full and comprehensive as those possessed by and navigation, and that every purchaser should have, 
the adventurers from Portugal and Spain, was influenc- { py lot, so much land therein, as should answer to the 
ed by a purer morality, and sounder policy. His reli- | proportion which he had bought, or taken up upon 
gious principles did not permit him to wrest the soil of | rent. ‘That the proportion of lands that shall be laid 
Pennsylvania by force from the people to whom God | out in the first great town or city, should be after the 
and nature gave it, nor to establish his title in blood, but | proportion of ten acres for every five hundred acres 
under the shade of the lofty trees of the forest, his | purchased, if the place wi!l allow ti.” 

right was fixed by treaties with the natives, and sancti- | Accordingly, when the first colony sailed from Enz- 
fied, as it were, by incense smoking from the calumetof)| Jand, in October, 1681, certain commissioners were 


peace. appointed to execute the conditions on the part of Wil- 
The settlement of the Swedes and Dutch on the lands | |jam Penn; that is, to lay out the great town, and to 


near the river Delaware, and their subsequent subjec- | proceed to survey the country lands. This commission 
tion to the English government, previous to the royal | remains in the office. 

grant to William Penn, are the subjects of general his- It is known that difficulties existed with respect to 
tory. The Indian deed for the purchase made by | the construction of these concessions and conditions; 
the Dutch, of the lands between Bombay hook and | and the place of the great town was not fixed by these 
Cape Henlopen, is now the property,and in possession, | commissioners. No place could be found which would 
of the state of Delaware, The purchases made by | hear a town of six or seven thousand acres, the propor- 
William Penn, and his succesors,are of no small impor- tion to the Jands already purchased, if such had been 
tance in the consideration of the land-history of Penn- | the construction of the concessions and conditions; and 


sylvania. Sid ; if the idea of a city of such extent had not been absurd 
It was a principle adopted in all new settlements, that | and impracticable. Tradition tells us, therefore, that 


the laws of the mother country, at least so far as they | the commissioners did nothing but explore the country 
are not inconsistent with the situation and circumstan- | 


ces of the infant colony, should have a binding force | 
until altered by the authority of the new government. | 
But that binding force arises only from the necessity | 
which supposes that they receive those laws under | 
which they lived before their settlements, into their new | 
plantations, and agree to be governed by them for want 
of anotherlaw. But in the instance of the grant of | 
Pennsylvania, it was incorporated in the charter “That | 
the laws for regulating and governing property within | 
the said province,as well for the descent and enjoyment | 
of lands, as likewise for the enjoyment and succession | 
of goods, and chattels, &c. shallbe and continue the’ 
same, as they shall be for the time being, by the general 
course of the law of England, until the said laws shall 
be altered by the said William Penn, his heirs or assigns, 
and by the freemen of the said province, their delegates, | 
or deputies, or the greater part of them.” It is clear, 
therefore, that from the date of the charter, until acts | yalue than those on the town side; and it is remarkable, 
of assembly were made to alter the same, lands within | that the Liberty lands, without a single exception, laid 
the province descended according to the course of the | out on the town side of the Schuylkill, were in propor- 
common law. Such is still the rule, as will be seen in | tion of eight acres to five hundred acres, and the war- 
the course of this work, in cases omitted by the intes- | rants are uniformly for 492 as of country land, and 
tate laws of Pennsylvania. See 4 Dallas, 64—2 Binney, | eight acres inthe Northern Liberties. and in the same 
279. z | proportion for larger purchasers; and those whose liber- 
William Penn, being possessed of the absolute Pro- | ty land lay beyond Schuylkill, in the western Liberties 
prietaryship of all the lands in the province, so far as | had their warrants for 490 acres of country land, and 
the charter, independent of his Indian purchas-s, could | 10 acres of liberty land. It is therefore presumed by 
vest such right, and the consequent right, (defined in | those, whose age and information give weight to the 
the 17th section of the charter,) to parcel them out | fact, that one fifth part taken from the holders in the 
among purchasers, to be holden of himself and his | Northern Liberties made up the city plot, and the su- 


heirs, ‘‘by such services, customs and rents, as to him | periority in value made up for the deficiency in quanti- 
or them should seem fit, and not immediately of the | ty, and time has amply realized their foresight. 


crown,”’ sold large tracts of land to persons who were | ” The city of Philadelphia was laid out, according to 
called first purchasers. These sales, it is believed, | proud’s assertion in the end of the year 1682. But 
amounted to considerably more than three hundred | the most prevalent opinion is, that the plan was not 


thousand acres. The price for which these lands was | completed until the month of June, 1683. As the 


sold, was forty shillings sterling for one hundred acres, | ground chosen for the site of the city was claimed by 
and one shilling, quit rent, These grants or sales have | some Swedes, the proprietor gave them in exchange for 
been since denominated old rights, and had peculiar | jt, a larger quantity of land at a small distance from it. 
privileges annexed to them, which will be immediately} William Penn, ina letter to the society of free tra- 
detailed. ‘They had no location, but were to be survey- | ders, dated August 16th, 1683, writes thus (see his se- 
ed any where in the province. There were three lists | Ject works:) “Philadelphia, the expectation of those 
of original purchasers; but only the two first were filed | that are concerned in this province, is at last laid out 


in the Land-Office; and the authenticity of the third | tothe content, kc, I say little of the town itself, be- 


till William Penn’s arrival. What knowledge they bad 
gained of it they laid before him; and after delibera- 
tion, and, it must now be presumed, upon consultation 
with the settlers,he laid out a town of about two square 
miles, or twelve hundred and eighty acres, neatly as 
the city of Philadelphia now stands. ‘The whole con- 
struction of the great town was therefore altered. The 
city was divided into lots of different sizes, and a large 
tract adjoining it, was surveyed, and culled the Liber- 
ties; and out of the city and Liberties the first purcha- 
sers were to have their two per cent. 

Nota single memorial can be found of this plan, nor 
any record of the alteration, or any written evidence of 
_the consent of the inhabitants to the aew arrangement; 
but a regular series of uniform facts, upon the books 
of the Land Office, establish it beyond a doubt. 

The river Schuylkill divided the Liberties into two 
parts; the lots beyond the Schuylkill were of a less 
























































cause a plat from it willbe shewn you by my agent, in 
which those who are purchasers of me will find their 
names and interests, &c. 

‘“*For your particular concern, I might entirely refer 
you tu the letters of the president of the society, but 
this T will venture to say, your provincial settlement, 
both within and without the town, for situation and 
soil, are without exception:—Your city lot is a whole 
street, and one side of a street from river to river, con- 
taining near one hundred acres, not easily valued; 
rohich is besides your four hundred acres in the city Lib- 
erties, part of your twenty thousand acres in the country, 
Efe. 

When the city plan was made out, two large lots 
were laid down for two purchasers of twenty thousand 
acres, others to suit the purchasers of ten thousand, 
five thousand, one thousand, five hundred and less, and 
numbered on the draft, and some mode was devised for 
drawing the names of the purchasers, with the number, 
of the size belonging to each. Thus, William Penn, 
junr. drew No. 1, and the Society of Free Traders 
drew No. 5. 

There were but three purchasers of twenty thousand 
acres, viz. The Society of Free Traders, William Penn, 
junr. and Letitia Penn. The lots of the two latter were 
disputed, and after several trials by Jury, it is said they 
have obtained but 244 feet in breadth from Delaware 
front street to Schuylkill. ‘The lots of the purchasers 
of ten thousand acres, bore no manner of proportion to 
the foregoing—They had six lots of 102 feet in breadth 
from Second to Third, and from Third to Fourth street, 
on each front, that is Delaware front, Second and Third 
streets, and Schuylkill front, Second and Third streets, 
not amounting to more than six acres—Nicholas Moore 
and John Marsh, two of these great purchasers, drew 
on Delaware front, No. 6 and 7. 

Purchasers of five thousand acres had two lots, one 
on Front street 102 feet in breadth, extending from 
Front to Second street, and one on High street, 132 
feet in breadth, and extending half the depth, north- 
ward towards Mulberry street, or southward towards 
Chesnut street, or about 300 feet, being less than two 
acres. 

Purchasers of 1000 acres, h:d two lots, one of twen- 
ty, or twenty one feet in breadth on Front street, ex- 
tending to Second street, and the other on High street, 
believed to be 32 fect, by half the depth to the next 
street. 

Purchasers of 500 acres had lots on the back streets, 
asall the streets were called, except Front, or High 
streets, 494 feet in breadth, by half the depth to the 
next street, or thereabouts. This is a general outline, 
as far as it can now be ascertained, of the regulations 
of the city lots. Holmes’ printed map, ina very mu- 
tilated state, from long use, is yet remaining in the 
Surveyor General’s office, but there is also there a cor- 
rect copy on parchment. The names of the first pur- 
chasers, annexed to the map,which is the original used, 
and referred to by the commissioners of property,must 
soon disappear, if not copied. ‘The editor has taken a 
correct copy, which may be given in the appendix, if 
it shall be deemed necessary or useful. In this place it 
is necessary to refer only to the following parts of the 
printed list, viz. 

“The purchasers from one thousand acresand up- 
wards, are placed in the fronts and high streets, and 
begin on Delaware front, atthe south end, with No. 1, 
and so proceed with the front to the north end, to No. 

87° 

Then follows the list of names who drew the 43 lots 
or numbers. 

**The High street lots begin at No. 44, and so pro- 
ceed on both sides of the High street, upwards to the 
centre-square, ” 

Then follow the names of the persons who drew the 
lots, amounting to 39 lots. 
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| acres, and placed in the back streets of the front of 
Delaware, and begin with No. 5, on the southern side, 
and proceed by numbers, as in the draft.” 

Then follow the names of the persons who drew the 
lots, the number of lots, 192. 

‘Here follow the lots of Schuylkill front to the cen- 
tre of the city, the purchasers from one thousand acres, 
and upwards, are placed in the fronts and high streets, 
_and begin on Schuylkill front at the south end with No. 
| 1, and so proceed _ with the front to No. 43.” 

Here follow the names of the persons who drew the 
| 43 lots, and it is to be remarked, that the first seven 
|names on both lists are the same, viz. William Penn, 
| junr. No, 1. William Lowther, No. 2. Lawrence Grow- 
den, No. 3. Philip Ford, No. 4, The society, No. 5. 
| Nicholas Moore, No. 6. and John Marsh, No, 7. And 
itis presumed these were the large lots appropriated 
to the purchasers of twenty and ten thousand acres. 

**The high street lots begin at No. 44,and so proceed 
on both sides of that street to the centre square.” 

Then follow the names to the lots, in number 43, 
but some are blank, and have no names annexed. 

‘*Here follow the purchasers under 1000 acres, pla- 
ced in the back of the front on Schuyltkill,and begin on 
the southern side with No, 1, and so proceed by the 
numbers as in the draught,” 

Then follow the names annexed to the lots, the lots 
being 149 in number, but several are blank, without 
names annexed, and several names in manuscript, 
where the printed list has been worn. The whole is 
thus headed, ‘‘Directions of reference in the city 
draught of Philadelphia, to the lots of the purchasers, 
&c. by way of numbers, being too small to insert their 
names, so that by the number,the lots may be known.” 
It is to be assumed as a principle,of which the evidence 
is abundant and conclusive, that liberty lands were 
always considered as part of the quantity purchased, 
and were taken out of it when the warrant issued for the 
country land; but the city lots were considered as 
appurtenant to the purchase, but no part of it; and in 
the lessee of Hill, v. West, and lessee of Moore r. 
West, in the supreme court, December term, 1804, it 
was held, that the right to city lots was so connected 
with the first purchases, that by a general deed, made 
in 1704, by first purchasers of 5000 acres, with the 
appurtenances, city lots, incident thereto, though pre- 
viously surveyed, will pass together with the liberty- 
lands, unless a contrary intention can be shewn. MSS. 
Reports. 

That this was the course of the Land-Office, is evi- 
dent, from innumerable records; but it is ascertained 
only from such evidence, and from tradition; as it has 

| been already stated, that no trace can now be found, 
{of any written documents, to show when, and in what 
manner, these important transactions were settled be- 
| tween the proprietor and the purchasers. 
| In the minutes of the commissioners of property, 
Book H. page 22, upon application to them fora city 
lot, the following entry isto be found. ‘The concessions 
‘only relate to the Aiberty-lands, and the first purchasers 
/had no right to city lots, from the first location thereof, 
| but only from the proprietor’s grant, after his arrival 
here. 
| Upon the second coming of William Penn, after 
| governor Fletcher’s time, viz. in the year 1701; the 
| assembly, in an address to the proprietor, claimed cer- 
‘tain privileges in the city, which they alleged, had 
been violated. The seventh and eighth articles are as 
| follow. 

“8th. That whereas the proprietary formerly gave 
the purchasers an expectation of a certain tract of 
land, which is since laid out, about two miles long, and 
| one mile broad, whereon to build the town of Philadel- 

phia, and that the same should bea free gift; which 
since has been clogged with divers rents, and reserva- 
tions, contrary to the first des'gn and grant, and to the 








‘‘Here follow the purchasers under one thousand | great dissatisfaction of the inhabitants. We desire the 
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governor to take it into consideration, and make them | stances occur in the minut e books, in whieh the com 
easy therein.” "missioners of property confirmed by patent lands depiv- 
“Oth. That the land lying back of that part of the | ed from grants and promises from Sir Edmund Andross, 
town already built, remain for common, and that no | the governor of New York. — 
leases be granted for the future to make inclosures to | One of the first acts of William Penn, was to natural 
the damage of the public, until such time as the respec- ize all the settlers who had seated themselves previous 
tive owners shall be ready to build or improve thereon.” | to, and had remained after his arrival, and it appears to 
Votes of Assembly, vol. 1, part 1, page 145. have been his earnest desire to extinguish every kind of 
The proprietor, in his answer, ten days afterwards, | title, or claim to the lands necessary for the aceommoda- 
says ‘‘you are under a mistake in fact; I have ted you | tion of his colony, and to live on terms of friendship 
to nothing in the allotment of the city, which the first with the Indian natives 
purchaser, then present, did not readily seem to eomply The early Indian deeds are vague, and undefined aS 
with, and kam sorry to find their names to suchan ad- | to their boundaries, and the stations cannot be precise- 
dress as that presented to you, who have got double | ly ascertained at this day; but these circumstances have 
lots by my re-applotment of the city, from fifty to one | long ceased to be of any importance; and the deed of 
hundred and two feet front lots; and if they are willing | September 17th, 1718, seems to define pretty clearly, 
to refund the fifty-two feet, I shall as you desire, be | the extent and limits of the land acquired by the seve- 
easy in the quit rents; although this matter solely refers ral purchases, to that period. 
to the first purchasers, and to me as proprietary.” We shall begin with the deed of duly 35th, 1682, 
“You are uncer a misapprehension, to think, that a procured atatreaty held with the Indians, by William 
fourth part of the land laid out for a city, belongs toany | Markham, the deputy governor, a short time previous 
body but myself, it being reserved for such as were not | to the first arrival of William Penn, from Jdgnahen, Ian- 
Jirst purchasers, who might want to build in future time; | nottowe, Idquoqueywon, Schoppe, for himself, and Oko- 
and when I reflect on the great abuse done me in my | niehon, Merkekowon, Oreekton, for Nannamsey, Shaur- 
absence, by destroying of my timber and wood, and | waeighon, Swanpisse, Nahoosey, Tomackhickon, Weske- 
how the land is overrun with brush, to the injury and | sift,and Talawsis, Indian Shackamakers, for the follow- 
discredit of the town,itis small encouragement to grant | ing lands,for themselves and their people. ‘‘Begianing 
your request; however, I am content that some land be | at a certain White Oak, in the land now in the tenure 
laid out for the accommodation of the town, till inhabi- | of John Wood, and by him called the Graystones, over 
tants present to settle it, under regulations that shall be | against the fall of Delaware river, and so from thence 
thought most conducing to the end desired; about which | upthe said river side to a corner marked Spruce tree, 
¥ shall consult with those persons chiefly concerned | with the letter P, standing by the Indian path that leads 
therein.” Ibid. 148. | to an Indian town called Playwisky, amd near the head 
The assembly in their reply, tell the proprietor, that | of a creek called Towissinon, and from thence west- 
they had tenderly weighed and debated those two | ward to the creek called Neshammonys creek, and 
heads, and voted that they be still insisted upon; and | along by the said Nashammonys creek, unto the 
further application to be made to the proprietary, hum. | river Delaware, alias, Makerisk-kitton; and so bounded 
bly requesting him to ease the party coneerned therein, | by the said river to the said first mentioned White Oak, 
‘ibid. 153. But nothing further appears respecting this jin John Wood's Jand, and all those islands ealled or 
controversy. | known by the several names of Matiniounsk island, 
That the original concessions and conditions, made | Sapassineks island, and Oreskons island, lying or being 
in England, related merely to the first purchasers, is | im the said river Delaware, &c. 
evident froma variety of entries in the books of the | By am indorsement on this deed, dated August Ist, 
commissioners of property, corroborated by general | 1682, sundry Indian chiefs, not present at the execution 
opinion, and uniform construction. See book G, page | of the deed in July, and who style themselves the right 
73. ‘1. F. being none of the first 100 purchasers, had | owners of the land called Sapassineks, and the island 
no right to liberty lands,according to the concessions,” | of the same name, ratify and approve it; signed, Jdguo- 
so in Book H, page 38. queywon, Swanpisse, Filerappomond, Essexamarthake, 
The point has however undergone judicial investiga- | Nanneshessham, Pyserhay. (Note. Ina duplicate of this 
tion and decision, that the concessions are confined to | deed, the river Delaware is called Makerisk-kiskon. 
the first purchasers, 2 Binney, 476, and in the case of | These deeds are not recorded. ‘this purchase was-ef 
Springetsbury Manor, in York county; judge Washing- | inconsiderable extent. ; 
ton decided that the ninth section, which runs thus, The deed of June 25d, 1685, is in these words, ‘*We 
‘* In every 100,000acres, the governor and proprietary | Essepenaike, Swanpees, Okettarickon, and Wessapoak, 
by lot reserveth ten to himself, which shall lie but in | for us, our heirs and assigns, do dispose of all our lands 
one place,” was confined to the cases of the first pur- | lying betwixt Pemmapecka and Neshemineh creeks, 
chasers, Cited, ib. 486. _and all along upon Neshemineh creek, and backward 
This subject has become more matter of curiosity | of the same, and to run two days’ journey with an horse 
than utility. Yet it is necessary to observe, that under | up into the country, as the said river doth go, to Wil- 
the commonwealth, the state paid great regard to those | liam Penn, proprietor and governor of the province of 
ancient claims of original purchasers to city lots; and | Pennsylvania, &c his heirs and assigns forever, for the 
provided a mode to ascertain those claims, and to grant | consideration of so much wampum, and so many guns, 
patents for the lots, or an indemnification for them, in | shoes, stockings, looking-glasses, blankets, and other 
case they had been sold or appropriated; but li- | goods,as he the said William Penn, hath pleased to give 
mited the time in which such claims should be made, | unto us, hereby for us, our heirs and assigns, renounc- 
which is now expired, and the remaining lots appro- | ing all claims or demands of any thing in or for the pre- 
priated by the state, for which see vol. 1, (chap. 931,) | mises for the future, from him, bis heirs or assigns.” 
page 533, and the note thereto subjoined — | By another deed of the same date, Tamanen and 
Before we proceed to the mode of granting and set- | Metemequan, release to William Penn, the same territo- 
tling lands in Pennsylvania, it will be useful to ascertain | ry, omitting the two days’ journey. 
the Indian purchases, and to give a comprehensive and |_ The extent of this purchase would be considerable, 
connected view of the deeds, and boundaries, as far as | and greatly beyond the limits of the subsequent deed of 
they can be ascertained. The Dutch and Swedes,as has | September, 1718. Neither of these deeds is recorded. 
been already observed, were peaceably settled on the | June 25th, 1663. An Indian called Wingebone, con- 
Delaware, and after their subjection by the English, | veys in the following terms, viz. “ For me, my heirs 
were under the government of New York, and had ac- | and assigns, do freely grant and dispose of all my lands 
quired rights under that government, And several in- lying on the west side of the Schuylkill river, beginning 
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from the first falls of the same all along upon the said October 2d, 1685. Deed from Pare, Packenah, Ta- 
river, and backwark of the same, so far as my right | reekhan, Sichais, Pitquassit, Towis, Essepenaickh, Peskoy, 
goeth, to William Penn, &c. for so much wampum and | Kekelappan, Eomus, Machaloha, Mesheconga, Wisaapo- 
other things, as he shall please to give us, &c | wey, Indian kings, shackamakers, right owners of all 
July 14th, 1683, Secane and Jequogusham, Indian | the lands from Quing Quingus, called Duck creek, un- 
Shackamakers and right owners of the lands lying be- | t° Upland, called Chester creek, all along by the west 
tween Manaiunk, alias, Schuylkill,and Macopanackhan, side of Delaware river, and so between the said creeks, 
alias, Chester river, grant and sell all their right and backwards as far as a man could ride in two days with 
title in the said lands, lying between the said rivers, be- | 4 horse, which they convey to William Penn, Record- 
ginning on the west side of Manaiunk, [ J] called Con. ed at Philadelphia, in book F. vol. 8, page 121, 
sohockan, (here an obliteration, ] and from thence by a In this place should follow a deed alleged to have ex- 
westerly line to the said river Macopanackhan. | isted, dated August 20th, 1686, for the walking pur- 
And, on the same day, Neneshickan, Malebore, alias, | Chase, and which occasioned much controversy and dis- 
Pendanoughhah, Neshanocke, [and Oserereon, but not | Satisfaction among the Indians; it is, however, referred 
signed by him,] Shackamakers and right owners of all | t0, included in, and confirmed by the deed of August, 
the lands lying between Manaiunk, alias Schuylkill,and | 1737. It is certain no such original deed was in exist- 
Pemmapecka creeks, grant all their right, title and in- | ENC at the treaty of Easton, in 1757. It will be further 
terest in their lands betwixt Manaiunk and Pemmapecka, noticed in the proper place. 
so far as the hill called Consohockan on the said} June 15th, 1692, King Tuminent, king Tangorus, 
river Manaiunk, and from thence by a northwest line to | king Swam/ies, and king Mickoqueon, by deed, acknow- 
the river of Pemmapecka. None of these deeds are | ledged satisfaction for all that tract of land belonging to 
recorded, Taminent and others, ‘‘which they parted with unto 
What was the true situation of the Conshohockan. | William Penn, &c. the said tract sei Dravtetden Nesha- 
hill, cannot perhaps, be now ascertained, That it could | mina and Poquess:ng, upon the river Delaware, and 
not be very high up the Schuylkill is apparent; other- | extending backwards to the utmost bounds of the pro- 
wise a northwest line from it, as mentioned in the deed | vince.” This deed’is not recorded, 
last recited, would never strike Pennepack creek; nor| ‘These limits on the Delaware are precisely defined. 
would the line mentioned in the deed of July, 1685, | The Poquessing, a name still retained, (as is Neshami- 
hereafter cited, touch the Chester and Pennepack | ney, ) isthe original boundary between the counties of 
crecks. : ae Philadelphia and Bucks, as ascertained in April, 1685, 
: Though the name is now lost,it is most probable that } 4nd tradition informs us, that near the lower side of the 
it referred to some of the highlands between Wissahick- | poquessing, on the Delaware, on an elevated piece of 
on and Norristown. . | ground, the city of Philadelphia was first intended to 
September 10th, 1683. Grant from Keketappan of | he built. 
Opasiskunk, for his half of all his land betwixt susque- | a 
hanna and Delaware, which lieth on the Susquehanna | January 13th, 1796, Thomas Dongan, afterwards 
side, with a promise to sell at the next spring, on his | earl of Limerick, in the kingdom of Ireland, late gov- 
return from hunting, his right to the other half of said | ¢rnor of New York, by deed, conveys to William Penn, 
lands, (This deed is not recorded. ) i all that tract of land lying on both sides of the river 


' : | Susquehanna, and the lakes adjacent, in or near the 
October 18th, 1683. Machaloha, called himself own. | province of Pennsylvania, in consideration of one bun- 


+ ‘ ‘ ry | . . . : 
ne - ene Ron tree hae | dred pounds sterling. —Beginning at the mountains or 
er 3 William P oe le ‘ Soe the = live | head of said river, and running as far as, and into the 
right to Wilham Penn, to said land's, 10 enjoy them, "ve | bay of Chesapeak, which the said ‘Thomas lately pur- 


upon and quietly. (This deed is signed in | chased of, or had given him by the Susquehanna Indi- 
the presence of many Indians, whose names are partly | 














eaten off by mice, as is also a small part of the deed, | 
where the blank is.—It is not recorded. ) 


June 3d, 1684. Deed from Manghougsin, for all his 
land upon Pahkehoma, (Perkeomink, now Perkioming. 

This deed is not recorded. ) 

June 7th, 1684. Richard Mettumicont, calling him- 
self owner of the land on both sides of Pemmapecka 
creek, on the river Delaware, releases to William Penn. 
—Not recorded. 

July 30th, 1685. Deed from Shakhoppoh, Secane, 
Malibore, Tangoras, Indian shackamakers, and right 


owners of the lands lying between Macopanackan, alias | 


Upland, now called Chester creek, and the river or 
creek called Pemmapecka, now called Dublin creek, 
(Pennypack, ) for all the land beginning at the hill call- 
ed Conshohockin on the river Manaiunk, alias Schuyl- 
kill, from thence extending a parallel line to the said 
Mackopanackan, by a southwesterly course, and from 
the said Conshohockin bill to the aforesaid Pemmapec- 
ka, by the said parallel line northeasterly, and so up 
along the said Pemmapecka creek, as far as the creek 
extends, and so from thence northwesterly, back into 
the woods, to make up two full days journey, as far as 
aman can go in two days from the said station of the 
parallel line, at Pemmapecka; as also beginning at the 
said parallel at Macopanackan, and so from thence up 
said creek as far as it extends, and from thence north- 
westerly back into the woods to make up two full days 
journey as far as a man can go in two days from the said 
station of the said parallel line at the said Macopanack- 
an. (This deed is not recorded.) 


ans, with warranty from the Susquehanna Indians, 


| The Indian deed to Col. Dongan is not known now 


to exist, nor is there any trace of it in the public offices. 
| It is known, however, that he was the agent of William 
, Penn to make the purchase. This deed was confirmed 
|in 1700. Yet we find the Conestogoe Indians com- 
| plaining of it, at the treaty with Sir William Keith, ip 
| 1722, and alleging that William Penn, forty years be- 
| fore, got some person at New York, to purehase the 
| lands on Susquehanna from the Five Nations who pre- 
tended a right to them, having conquered the people 

formerly settled there; and when the Conestogoes un- 
| derstood it, they were sorry; and that William Penn 
| took the parchment, and laid it upon the ground, saying 
| to them it should be commor amongst them, viz. The 
| English and the Indians, &c. The governor answered, 
“Tam very glad to find that you remember so perfectly 
the wise and kind expressions of the great and good 
William Penn towards you; and I know that the pur- 
chase which he made of the lands on both sides of Sus- 
| quehanna, is exactly true as you tell it, only I have 
| heard further, that when he was so good to tell your 
| people, that notwithstanding that purchase, the lands . 
| should still be in common between his people and them, 
| you answered, that a very little land would serve you, 
|and thereupon you fully confirmed his right, by your 
own consent and good will, &c.’’ 


} 

| The curious inquirer who wishes to be further in- 
formed of these transactions, now very unimportant, 

| may consult the treaties of 1722 and 1727, in the coun. 
cil books, 


| 
\ 
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July 5th, 1697. The deed from the great Sachem | and made an offer to sell lands; the governor tells them, 


Taminy, his brother and sons, is in these words,—‘*We | ‘‘that he is glad to see them, that he takes their visit 


Taminy, Sathimack and Weheeland, my brother, and 
Wehequeekhon, alias Andrew, who is to be king after 
my death, Yaqueekhon, alias Nicholas, and (Quenamock- 
quid, alias Charles, my sons, for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, grant, &c. all the lands, woods, meadows, ri- 
vers,rivulets, mines, minerals, and royalties whatsoever, 
situate, lying and being between the creek called Pem- 
mopeck, and the creek called Neshaminy, extending 
in length from the river Delaware, so faras a horse can 
travel in two summer days, and to carry its breadth ac- 
cording as the several courses of the said two creeks 
will admit, and when the said creeks do so branch, that 
the main branches, or bodies thereof cannot be Ciscover- 
ed, then the tract of land hereby granted, shall stretch 
forth upon a direct course, on each side. and so carry 
on the full breadth, to the extent of the length thereof. 

Acknowledged in open court, at Philadelphia, 6th 
July, 1697. Recorded in the Rolls Office, 7th of the 
12th month, 1698. in book E 3, vol. 5, page 57, &c. 

September 13th, 1700. Widagh and dndaggy-junc- 
quagh, kings or sachemas of the Susquehanna Indians, 
and of the river under that name, and lands lying on 
both sides thereof. Deed to W. Penn for all the said 
river Susquehanna, and all the islands therein, and all 
the lands situate, lying and being upon both sides of the 
said river, and neat adjoining to the same, to the utmost 
confines of the lands which are, or formerly were, the 
right of the people or nation called the Susquehannagh 
Indians, or by what name soever they were called, as ful- 
ly and amply as we or any of our ancestors, have, could, 
might, or ought to have had, held or enjoyed, and also 
confirm the bargain and sale of the said lands, made un- 
to Col. Thomas Dongan, now ear) of Limerick, and for- 
merly governor of New York, whose deed of sale to said 
governor Penn we have seen. Recorded in Book F. vol. 
8, page 242. 

The above is the deed referred to by Sir William 
Keith, at the treaty with the Conestagoes, in 1722. It 
is remarkable, that the Indian deed to Col. Dongan, 
was not produced, and it seemed tohave been conced- 
ed, that his purchase was from the Five Nations, who 
pretended right to the lands by conquest; and the words 
in italics appear to have been intended to embrace and 
confirm the title however derived. Nor did the pur- 
chase include any extent of land. Itis true it is left 
indefinite; being for land on both sides of the river, and 
next adjvining tothe same; but the great object of Wil- 
liam Penn was to secure the river through the whole 
extent of the province; and although it was not design- 
ed for immediate settlement, the great foresight of the 
proprietor would not permit him to relinquish this im- 
portant grant, which was to secure the whole of the 
Susquehanna, from the pretensions of the adjoining 
colonies, and at this time the charter bounds were not 
distinctly known, but, fora long time afterwards they 
were considered as extending at least to the Owegy,and 


including a considerable part of the river, now, unques- | 


tionably, known to be within the limits of New-York. 
No opportunity was therefore lost to bring this title to 
the view of the Indians. Accordingly, in articles of 
agreement between William Penn, and the Susquehan- 
na, Shawona, Potowmack and Conestogoe Indians, 
dated April 23d, 1701. (Recorded in Book F, vol, 8, 
page 43.) Among other things they ratify and confirm 
governor Dongan’s deed of January 1796,and the above 
deed of the Susquehanna Indians, of September, 
1700. 

And notwithstanding the limits defined in the deed 
of September 1718, which will shortly follow, we find 
Dongan’s deed insisted on, and acquiesced in, at Sus- 
quehanna, in 1722; and again, at a treaty held at Phila- 
delphia, in July 1727, between governer Gordon, and 
the deputies of the Five Nations; in answer to the dep- 
uties, who said the governor had divers times sent for 
them and they had therefore come to know his pleasure, 


_very kindly at this time, but that they were misinformed 
when they supposed the governor had sent for them; 
that governor Penn had, by means of Col. Dongan, 
already bought of the five Nations, the lands on Sus- 
quehanna; that the chiefs of the Five Nations, when 
Sir William Keith was at Albany, had of themselves 
confirmed the former grant, and absolutely released all 
pretensions to these lands.” The release here stated 
to have been made at Albany, in 1722, is however, not 
to be now found. 


About this period the Indian purchases becéme more 
important, and the boundaries more certain and defin- 
ed, and principles were established, and acquired the 
force of settled law, of deep interest to landholders; 
and which have been since uniformly recognized, and 
at this moment govern and control our judicial tribu- 
nals. —To live in peace and friendship with the natives, 
was a part of the benevolent system of the venerable 
and virtuous founder of Pennsylvania. To a people 
averse from warfare, from consciencious motives, every 
thing which would tend to provoke their warlike neigh- 
bours, and irritate them to lift the tomahawk, was most 
carefully to be avoided; and we find no common atten- 
tion bestowed upon this momentous subject by the go- 
vernment, When the natives sold their lands, it was 
understood distinctly, that the white people should not 
settle or encroach upon their hunting grounds, and 
lands reserved by them; nor was a single attempt thus 
to settle, unattended by complaints and uneasiness. The 
Indians observed their treaties with fidelity, and the 
boundaries appear to have been always accurately un- 
derstood by them. 


On the 17th of September, 1718, there is a deed of 
release from sundry Delaware Indian chiefs, viz. Sassvo- 
nah, Meetashechay, Ghettypeneeman, Pokehais, Aadmac- 
kan, Opekasset, and Pepawmamam, for all the lands sit- 
uate between the two rivers, Delaware and Susquehan- 
na, from Duck creek, to the mountains on this side 
Lechay, with an acknowledgment, that they had scen 
and heard divers deeds of sale read unto them, under 
the hands and seals of tormer kings and chiefs of the 
Delaware Indians, their ancestors and predecessors, who 
were owners of said lands, by which they had granted 
the said lands to William Penn, for which they were 
satished and content, which, for a further consideration 
of goods delivered them, they then confirmed—This 
deed is recorded, May 13th, 1728, in Book A. vol. 6, 
page 59. 


It is therefore to be observed, that the undefined li- 


mits of all the preceding deeds, westward, two days 


journey with ahorse, &c. which would have extended 
far beyond the Lehigh hills, are here restricted to those 
hills, which so far as related to the purchasers from the 
Delawares, were the boundaries of the purchased lands. 


| The settlers, notwithstanding, encroached on the 


‘Indian lands beyond this boundary, which occasioned 
great anxiety and uneasiness among the Delawares, 
|The complaints of the aged Sassooman, were eloquent 
and pathetic. Violence had ensued, and blood had 
‘flowed. Preparations had been made, and alliances 
were forming for war; but by prudence and skill, the 
danger was turned aside. 


(To be continued.) 


Pottsyiile is the only place in the United States in 
which the signing of the Constitution has been cele- 
brated. It is a good thing to remind the people occa- 
sionally that there is such an instrument in existence,— 


Miners’ Journal, 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND Onto Canan.—At a meeting, 
held at Beaver, the following resolutions, among others, 
were passed, and the following strong delegation ap- 
pointed. 

** Whereas, the connexion of the Pennsylvania with 
the Ohio Canal from Akron to the Beaver Division of 
the Pennsylvania Canal, at or near Newcastle, would 
not only tend to benefit the section through which it 
passes, but is of vital importance to the State of Pennsyl- 


vania, inasmuch as it will secure her cities of Pittsburg | 


and Philadelphia, the greater portion of the trade of the 
upper Lakes, and of the State of Ohio, and States fur- 
ther westof Ohio; whilst it affords to Pennsylvania 
anew outlet and a new market for her iron and other 
manufactures—Therefore, 

Resolved, That we view with pleasure the efforts 
that are now making by the citizens-of Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia, and elsewhere, to arouse public attention to 
this very important object. 

Resolved, That we most cordially approve of the Con- 
vention proposed to be held at Warren, on the 13th of 
November next, called for the purpose of promoting 
and aiding in the accomplishment of the aforesaid ob- 
ject. 

Resolved, That the county of Beaver, having a deep 
interest in the completion of the cross cut canal, her in- 
terests ought to be represented, and her wishes express- 
ed, in that Conventian—Therefore, 

Resolved, That this meeting appoint ten Delegates to 
represent Beaver county in that Convention; and that 
Dr. Oliver Cunningham, Thomas Henry, Esq., Gen. 
Abner Lacock, James Patterson, Joseph Hoops, Benja- 
min Adams, Esq., Dr. Joseph Pollock, Dr. Charles 
Whippo, John Dukehart, jr., and John Clark, Esq., be 
appointed said Delegates. 

Resolved, ‘That this meeting deem it of great import- 
ance that the city of Pittsburg and county of Allegheny 
be represented in said Convention, and therefore recom- 
mend that they assemble and appoint Delegates for that 
purpose.”’ 


Our friends at Beaver need not be uneasy. Pittsburg | eqnentiy since, with hed Rossing. 


will be represented in Convention—the current of opin- 
ion is irresistible. 





From the Pittsburg Gazette. 


Reminxiscencrs.—On the 22d of November, 1753, 
not quite eighty years ago, George Washington then on 
his way to Le Bouf, arrived at this place—then called 
‘‘the Forks.” Atthat time there was not a single white 
face residing on or near this point, where so many thou- 
sand inhabitants are now living. 

It may bea matter of proud recollection to Pittsburgh- 
ers, that the first accurate description of this point was 
given by the pen of the father of his country—the man, 
who was truly the ‘“‘ best and the greatest,” and that the 
vicinity of Pittsburg was the field of his first fame. 

There was a singular variety and contrast in the as- 
pect of circumstances under which Washington visited 
this place and its vicinity, at different periods, On the 
22d of November, 1753, he arrived as the mere messen- 
ger of a single Colonial Governor, and spent some time 
in examining the situation of the point—all then was 
peace and solitude here—nothing disturbed his medita- 
tions but the music of the feathered inhabitants of the | 
forest. On the 9th of July, 1755, he again approached | 
this place, with all the ‘pomp and circumstance of 
war,” under Braddock; was met with the sharp report | 
of the rifle and fierce yell of the savage, and compelled 
to retreat in haste and disorder, with a discomfitted ar- 
my, and a dying commander. 

Again, on the 25th of November, 1758, under a 
command of General Forbes, he approached this point 
in glorious triumph, and in taking possession of Fort | 
du Quesne, which had just been abandoned by the fly- 
ing Frenchmen. 


And yet again, in October, 1794, as commander in 
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chief of the army and navy of United America, he ad- 
} vanced fowards this place, against the refractory and 
| turbulent citizens of these western counties, and had then 
| the glorious good fortune to reduce the misguided in- 
| Surgents to obedience, and restore peace and order, 


without the loss of a single life, or a drop of blood.— 
Pittsburg Gaz. 











A meeting has been held in the vicinity of Waynes- 
| burg, at which a committee was appointed to fix the 


| boundaries of a new county, to be taken out of parts of 
Berks, Chester, and Lancaster counties. 





Somerset, Oct. 30. 
THe Wearner.—Yesterday morning we rose and 
found the earth clothed in a new dress—during the 
| night a snow had fallen to the depth of about two inches, 
| This is the fourth snow that has visited us this season.— 
| Somerset Whig. 
candice 
Portrsvitir, Nov. 2. 
Corp WeatuER.—On Wednesday morning last the 
ground in this place was covered with snow, and on the 
Broad Mountain snow had fallen tothe depth of two or 
three inches—and ice an inch thick or upwards, has 


been visible here for several mornings past. —Jb. 





CLEARFIELD Town, Oct, 31. 
Tue Weataen.—The past month has been more 
than.usually unfavorable to out-door work, especially to 
the farmer. Cwing to the almost constant cold rain, 
but little seed has been sown in this county for a month 
past, and no appearance of change in the weather yet ; 
| and unless the weather moderates shortly, many far- 
| mers will not be able to get in half what they have pre- 
| pared, as seeding time is well nigh past, and the atmos- 
| phere at present having every appcarance of the com- 
| mencement of winter. We had snow on the 20th, and 
Many of our old- 
est inhabitants say the like has not taken place for twen- 
ty years. A pertion of the Buckwheat spared by the 
early frost bids fair to be left out over winter. 





PorrsvILLe AND DANVILLE Katt Roap.—We under- 
stand that the result of the experiment on the 2d in- 
clined plane of the Pottsville and Danville rail road, 
announced in our last paper, (through the politeness of 

| Mr. Campbell, Engineer, under whose direction it was 
| undertaken, ) was entirely satisfactory, and contributes 
much to the gratification of the spectators who witness- 
| ed it. We are informed that the car passed up and down 
| the inclined plane with every facility,carrying numerous 
passengers; and that nothing occurred to diminish the 
sanguine expectations entertained by the friends of the 
| railroad, concerning its operation. We avail ourselves 
of the present occasion to mention that the whole 
work, so far as it has been commenced, is in a train of 
| vigorous and successful prosecution, and that this end of 
the route issrapidly approaching a completion. We 
trust that the period is not distant when the remaining 
| portion of the road will be placed under contract, as 
| the advantages of the work can scarcely be appreciated 
| until a connexion is effected with the Susquehanna, —ZJb, 








Tue Rart Roav.—The Contractor on Section No, 1, 
commenced laying the blocks on the inclined plane on 
Wednesday last; and this day intends to begin the laying 
of the rails. 

The engine house at the head of the inclined plane is 
so far completed that the carpenters are engaged in 
putting on the roof. 

We understand that a car has been placed on that 
part of the road near Lancaster which is completed, for 
the accommodation of those who wish to enjoy the novel- 
ty of travelling ona railway. —Columbia Spy. 
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SrzeaM ENGINES INAND NRKAR PITTSBURG.—M™. Samu | the honor which your genius has conferred upon the 
el Church, has just called and furnistied us with a list of | fine arts of our country. 
the number of steam engines now in operation in this With sentiments of great regard, 
city and its immediate vicinity; the power of each engine, Weare, Sir, your obedient serv’s, 
the number of hands employed, and the amount of coal ( Signed, ) 
consumed monthly. Mr. Church has, himself, been at THOS. SULLY, > 
the trouble and expense of having this statement made WM. STRICKLAND, | 
out—it is entirely satisfactory, so far as it goes, but there C. G. CHILDS, >Committee. 
are still many in the county, not embraced in this list. J. B. LONGACRE, J 
We hope to receive a list of these also, through the WM. E. TUCKER, 
kindness of the manufacturers or owners. | To Charles R. Leslie, Esq. 
The number of engines, embraced in Mr. Church’s | iad 
list, is eighty-nine—the number of hands employed, ae 
2111—the monthly consumption of coal, 154,250 bush- | Philadelphia, Nov. 2d, 1833. 
els. We will publish this statement next weck. Dear Sirs—My duties at West Point leave me but a 
few days to remain in Philadelphia, and my engage- 
Eola 4 ; ments here are so numerous, as to put it entirely out of 
The following is a list of the taxable inhabitants of | my power to accept the very kind invitation of my bro- 


each borough and township in the county—and also the | ther Artists, communicated to me by you in so flattering 
valuation and amount of taxes which each borough and | g manner. 


township pays; taken from the duplicates of 1833. I trust I shatl have many opportunities of renewing 


Deeedin. Yulnatien: « Shave | Ter aeaad fe oomuaher ae eemteel eee 
: 2 r with unmingled plea- 
Pottsville a oo. 2,107 443 | sure, and of becoming known to the many who have 
Orwigsburg hi a - pol 9 526 69 distinguished themselves, and done honor to our coun- 
Norwegian Township 14 725,4 887 91 | try, by the successful cultivation of the Fine Arts, dur- 
Brunswick 408 315,918 1,734 084 ing my long absence. 
saweeal ae rome et or Accept, gentlemen, my warm thanks for your kind- 
1 5 *+~ © > . 
ike 283 174,368 677 864 ness, and believe me to be, With great regard, 


. 
West Penn $24 181,082 701 36 our chodiont aeerant, 


C. R. LESLIE. 
Lower Mahantango 234 138,046 551 41 To Thos. Sul ick] i 
rt cebinaeens 247 139917 554 49 | o Thos. Sully, Wm. Strickland, C. G. Childs, J. B. 


4 Wm, E. T ‘sq’s. 
Schuylkill 188 72,489 587 25 Longacre, and Wm, E. Tucker, Esq’s 


Rush 88 108,657 440 18 
arry 11L =.108, 590 45 4 | 
ey 124 95.538 4 rs | Learen Coan Trape—1833.—Despatched from 
; * | Mauch Chunk for the week ending 10th month 25th— 
4541 $3,203,893 $14,306 254 | __79 Boats, carrying 3,785 Tons. 
The foliowing table will show that a larger majority | 2285 Boats, (last report, ) 100,528 Tons. 
of the taxable inhabitants of Schuylkill county resides | ———— i" 
nearer Pottsville than Orwigsburg—and that a much | 2364 Boats, Total, 104,313 Tons. 
larger proportion of taxes are assessed in what may be | or a 
termed the upper part of the county, than in the lower |, SCHU¥£Krur Coat TaavE—1833.—Despatched dur- 
part. | — week ending the 3¢ inst— ae 
il 950 ‘910 ] | oats carrying J,I90 ons. 
ee, 614 One is 4366 Boats, last report 184,808 Tons. 
Barry 111 450 214 2 aren 
Upper Mahantango 247 554 42 | 4490 ; : 187,162 Tons, 
Lower Mahantango 234 551 41 | 719 Boats Little Schuylkillcaal trade 30,131 Toons. 
4 of Rush,Unionand Schuy’l 200 _ 706 444 | 
4 of Manheim 250 785 624 | 5169 217,296 Tons. 
f 141 $38 03 | a 
ior a 161 560 354 | Lackawanna Coat Trape—1833.—Despatched from 
. | Honesdale for the week ending October 16th,145 Boats, 
carrying 33,150 Tons. 


2990 8942 754 
Miners’ Journal. 


} 
Total amount since April 25th, 91,890 Tons, 


MR. LESLIE, pee 
The following correspondence will show that our Extract of a letter from M. Boucher, an eminent Silk 


‘ : ’ : 
citizens, and especially the artists, are not insensible to | ree — ee ae D'Homergue, of this 
the character and worth of Mr. Leslie. The tribute to 7 mere sust, F 
this distinguished gentleman, as it was meet it should, | The minister of Commerce has granted to me what 
emanated directly from those, who, like himself, have | the American Congress has refused to the venerable 
given most of their days in honoring and advancing the and patriotic Peter S. Du Ponceau, to wit, the estab- 
fine arts.— Commercial Herald. lishment of a special school, for instruction in the silk 

: co business, from the culture of the mulberry tree, to the 
Philadelphia, Nov. 1st, 1833. throwing and twisting of the raw material, inclusive. I 

Dear Sir—The undersigned, a committee_appointed | have been directed to submit a plan for the organization 
by the Artists of Philadelphia, to welcome your return | of that school in its various branches, It is to be es- 
among them, after an absence of twenty-two years, re- | tablished in one of the southern cities, which I shall point 
spectfully inyite you to fix a day to partake of a dinner | out. 
with them, “Your specimen of Bank paper with engraved Vig- 
t- We have it expressly in charge, in bidding you wel-| nettes,has been presented to the Minister of Commerce, 
come to this City, to assure you of our warm attachment | asa product of your new industry. We congretulate 
for your person and character, and of our exultation at | you upon it.” 





